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Weeds tn: the distancd their tall 


now line the way. 
jad becomes so sandy that the 
track; by thé wheels, fills. in moment. 
‘Weare now in the Pines 
yeader, do not E-hear thee ask, 
‘gfe You tWkitig us to, and what to sec? 
ow what we ate lodking’stit matters not 


cedar, end soil ‘is generally 
very satidy; atid the face of the country, with 
one remarkable exception; ‘deviating little 
called the ‘Back Bone 


of New Jersey, not from ita ‘height, bat its 

the region. All falls 
on one: of ite sides goes. to the Delaware, alt 
on the other to the en | the 
Pines are by many stipposed to be a remain- 
ing ‘of a chain of pine woods once flank- 
ing? the “Atiaatio ‘sea-boatd, and including 
“pine 


"Bat hile have ‘talking, out mail- 
Jook over yonder. whortleherry 
bashes xises the ehurch epire of the village, 
whither, we are going. A little further and 
we. reach .. it, ont long we 

ing quickly from thespach, carpet-bag in 

on; his seat, i 
de it, the even tenor 
of their way,” 
00 iné miles’ from ‘& place: of 


size, and some five miles from 9 store. 


"Que of the first things that strikes the eye 
in” our rambles, is the rich hue of the flow- 
‘érp. “‘Orimson was pever ‘fitter, or white 
purer than here. On th brink, and in the 
midst of the splendid mill-pond before us, 
rise beautiful water-lilies, while. wild honey- 
suckles, profusely scattered, load the air with 
fragrence. Inquiry confirms a suspicion un- 
guided by botaniosl knowledge. For many 
-yeargy:we dscértainetl, Dr.John Torrey, pro- 


‘bubly the! most eminent of American botan- 


ists;' devoted’ annually some two or three 


to thie investigation of the flora of the 


més.’ ‘The decision finally formed was that 
‘the flowers of this region were exceeding] 


in. point of beauty and variety. 


in, the mill-pond mentioned above, 
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spec 
and,» trace of the 
fertilizing pri 


potash, 12.015, lime, (a, trace); water, 8.40 
our draws, toa close, and we 
sane stop:; Ounsim has been to gives.true 
sketab ‘of a ‘region ‘of country whhse: capa- 
bilities and ‘pecaliagities are unknown to 
many; although very near them. As te our 
trip, We must testify to the pleasure it’ has 
afforded. ‘The only drawback has been the 
ry ae ; their buzz has followed us by 
day and night, and we must give them full 
x attack. If « Nicholas, 
e Emperor of all the Russias,” had mor- 
tal foes near as thick, or as deadly as the 
mosquitoes of the New Jersey Pines are in 
their aphere,; he might well quail. | 
iks we were leaving the little village of 
our’ sojourn, and the was swarming 
with them, a passenger propounded the ques- 
this'' be a costly ride?” 


Answer—* Because 80 many bills will be 
presented.” And so it was. 

ANDALUSIA. 


MERVIN E. JOHNSON. 


The Rev. Mervin E. Johnson, pastor of 
the Second Presbyterian Church at Carlisle, 
Pennsylvania, de this life on Monday 
evening, July 3\st, in the thirty-first year 
of hig age, at that plate. Mr. Johnson was 
Brdained ghd installed only five years before, 
but during his short pastorate he had‘ ful- 
filled his “ministry with great acceptance. 
In the palpit-beiwas eloquent and earnest, 
pressing the claims of the gospel with fideli- 
ty and much unction. He was greatly es- 
teemed for amiable and affectionate 
piety; his daportment, guileless and unsus- 
pectings.and 4 simplicity, purity, and inno- 
cence of character most engaging. Firm 
and frank in his attachment to the Church 
of his birth and choice, he was catholic. in 
ali his: sympathies with truth and goodness 
in. the people, ministry, and worship of 
communions, by whom he was much 
esteemed. Hisilast sermon, after preaching 
to his. own people in the, morning, was 
preached. ta a Methodist congregation; and 


discourse, were almost 


hetic,. as 
they expressed the feelings of his own heart 
ond the then 


“Pi weep no more—my end is come ; 
that calle me home.” 
Unexpected event, indeed! It was so, even 
to himself;'yet not unprepared, for, as is 
-now more tenderly remembered by his woe | | 
and his more intimate friends, as they recall 
how sweetly he used to converse with them 
on the heavenly prospect, and especially 
ithin these late months. 
‘The deeline of his health, about a year 
ago, induced his kind and considerate con- 
gregation to release him from all pastoral 
‘gervices—as, oh former occasions, they had 
‘seen it t6'be necessary for shorter intervals— 
‘taking ‘on themselves the supply of his pul- 
pit, while they continued to him his salary. 
‘After ‘about’ ‘six monthshe had so far re- 
ined his strength that he resumed his 
‘stated labours; and only a month ago he 
encouraged himself and his people to believe 


he found a new plant—a species of water- | that he would be able to pursue them with- 


diky, we think our informant said., 
_. Another cireumstance that attracts atten- 
‘tion, is the number and beauty of the 
streams. They have generally a dark tinge, 
‘arising in part from the decomposition: in 
‘them Of leaves received from the ‘overhang- 
ing braxjches of “the trees ‘fringing their 
banks, “The stéaily pave of their flow, joitied 
Sok thai depth of colour, impresses one 
wwith the.idea of power, and that quality they 
im, reality possess. We were amazed at the 
statement made by our informant, whose 
kmowledge is full and reliable, that a gentle- 
mad) well qualified for the task, had proved, 
‘by actaal ‘calculation, the existence on one 
‘estate alone of a water-power equal to that 
‘hich ‘propels all the far-famed factories of 
‘Lowell, Massachusetts. We may not live 
“to see the day, but whic ‘will deny its possi- 
bility, when this desolate region, where the 
deer so lately bounded and the rabbit still 
roams with: impunity, opened by, railroads, 
shall resound with the music of multitudi- 
‘nous spindles? Who ogn say that jt may 
‘not be the centfe of the manufacturing in- 
the Middle States, lying, as it does, 
- between the two principal marts, 
saad Philadelphia. a io 
deobranch: of .business, once plyed here 
with great activity, bat now arrested by the 
little encouragement ‘afforded to home-art, 
“Was the mafitfactare of Bog ore, an 
“oxide of iron, arises from the decomposition 
of. ertain. rocks, ‘over paves, 
‘and is deposited by it in low and marsh 
many varieties and 
~peantiful imitative forms. United with pro- 
_ per fluxes, all these varieties are readily re- 
‘duced in the melting furnaces, and afford a 
‘metal of ‘superior strength and softness, 
This substance abounds im many 
“galities of Néw Jersey Pines. In solution 


Gt gives miuch of that dark tinge, above no- 
“'ticed, to ‘the strea ms, and ‘in! 
ing farpaces, aa.are mentioned in the 
quotatgn, once abounded here. A 


work, published.no losger ago than 1838, 
by thedoad:din of the 


New York | 


ithertight of. the -fur- 
these 
4 ese 
sour of 
aa docasiot for 


out interruption. Yet it was his last ap- 
pearance in his own pulpit. A few days 
afterward he was suddenly prostrated by re- 
newed hemorrhage from his lungs, no doubt 
produced by a recent fall from a carriage, 
‘upset by a runaway horse, and by some con- 
‘sequent exposure and excessive fatigue. 
‘But the danger was not then suspected; nor 
was it thought that he would so soon be 
taken away. His people, stilf hoping for his 
recovery, met immediately on the re-appear- 
ance of the hemorrhage, and resolved to re- 
‘lease him from service for half a year longer, 
and still, as before, to procure supplies while 
they continued his support. ‘hey did what 
they could to give him rest. But his Mas- 
ter did what they could not. He, too, saw 
that his servant needed repose, and he took 
him to his eternal rest. 

Only a day before his departure were 
there any serious fears for his life. Then 
his decline was most rapid, Nor did he at 
all suspect until. a few hours before it, that 
‘his Geath was at hand, His physician, who 
had watched his cise with the solicitude of 
‘a devoted personal friend,’ announced its 
‘speedy fatal ‘terniination. He seemed sur- 

rised ; but inquired how long he had to. 
ive, and was informed, ‘Only a few hours!” 
He replied, “It is all right ; it, is “ordered, 
well;” and then went on to converse with 
the physician, ju a “very'spiritual strain, of 
the Way to heaven, and with the samé seren- 
‘ity ag. before, ‘as if he were merely con- 
‘templating a pleasant excarsion on the mor- 
row. But suddenly interrupting himsélf, he 
broke off, saying, “We will say no more 


resume this when we get to heaven!” Some 
‘needful directions about his family and 
worldly affairs were given, he selected some 
“hymns to be sung at his funeral, and then 
lay quietly on his side, looking at the doc- 
tor, who expressed his wonder at the scene, 
saying, “ Death -always seemed so terrible ; 
yet ths sight took away all fear.” “O, 
“sir,” replied the dying man, “I have much 
to attach me to my lifé—my church, m 
family—but it is my Saviour’s will, and 
Tong to be gone, to be with Christ. And so 
he fell asleep. | 
His funeral was attended at his church 
by a large concourse of ministers and people 
ofall denominations. Rev. Dr. Krebs of New 
“York, preached from Ps. Ixxxix.45 and 47, 
“The days of his youth hast ‘thon short 
ened; thou hast covered him with shame. 
Remember how short my time is; 
wherefore hast thou made all mien im vain?” 
‘The sermon was followed within address by 
the Rev. Dr. McKinley, thie‘fifst pastor and 
predecessot of Mr. Jolinson in ‘this charch, 
"while prayers were offered by the Mr. 
| Kismer of the German Reformed Church, 


and the Rav. Mr. Jones of the Methodist 


‘Episcopal Church; gud then they laid him, 
witht tedrs of love and hope, among the butial 
i people. 4 ft 


on 
‘places f his beloved | 
Patience Let A“Wliom he serv gosp 1, 


‘Hinetiber prayers and ‘tears in ‘their 
d, both ‘in themi that ‘re “saved; "and in 


that perish utider ait. Tn which’ of 


‘dbout it now, doctor; we shall have time to | © 


deny roner, or 


with you, remain in your hes 


HE CHINESE-OPIUM: TRADE. , 
va ef 
of ton O75 


éutred’’since my dust letter, which go 
show the "nécessity of immediate and ef- 
festive’ measures being taken to abolish 
the. of opium’: year for t 
Sar wre India, will reach 
the enormous quantity of 100,000 chests, 
which ‘is ai advance of 25,000 chests on 
the amount supplied last year. Of this 
qtantity, it is stated that 60,000 chests will 
be supplied froii the territories of the In- 
dian governuiént, and 40,000 ‘from Malwa. 
Evéry ‘well informed mind must stand 
aghast at the contemplation of this astound- 
fact, that the means of increasing the 
fearful evils inflicted tpon the Chi- 
trese poisonous drag should be in- 
din One’year to the amount of one- 
third tiore than they were the last year. 
ery thing now goes with railroad velo- 
city, and this is @ gigantic step onward in an 
iniquitous course. is one fact is enough 
to settle the question, that there is no hope 
of the abolition of the trade but by the ac- 
tion we have advocated in these letters; and 
this one fact is sufficient to awaken the most 
indifferent philanthropist and Christian to 
the necessity of immediate and prompt ac- 
tion to arrest this evil. It is stated that it 
it has been resolved upon by the Kast India’ 
vernment, as a line of policy, to increase 
indefinitely the supply of this “vile dirt.” 
If this is their policy, it is deep laid policy 
for their own aggrandizement, and is wor- 
thy of the deepest reprobation. The increase 
of the consumption of this too fascinating 
poison may be sup to multiply the evils 
arising therefrom in direct proportion to the 
increase, and thus the effect on the Chinese | 
will be to increase the number of smokers to 
one-third more than it was when the quan- 
tity consumed ‘was 75,000 chests. Thus the 
number of smokers will be enlarged in a year 
or two to 20;000,000. Shall nothing be done 
stop effectually this desolating plague? 
here is American philanthropy, that pour- 
ed forth her contributions for the struggling 
Greeks and her abounding provisions fur the 
starving Irish? Have you no sympathy for 
the poisoned millions of China? Will your 
sympathy not prompt you to give them that 
which, whilst it will not impoverish you in 
the least, will make them rich indeed? Will 
you not give them the benefit that a resolu- 
_— of your Congress can effect? I cannot 
oubt for a moment’ but that if you knew 
the circoumstances, you would not suffer a 
day to pass by without doing that; and I 
sincerely hope you will do it soon. 

The policy of the East India Company in 
this great increase of the supply, whether 
designed by them to have such an effect or 
not, will be as follows; and advantage is 
thereby being taken of an adventitious state 
of affairs, to inflict a fatal blow at the legiti- 
mate trade in foreign imports to China. 
Owing to the insurrection in China, there 
has been no sale for Western manufactures 
daring the’ last year. To pay for Chinese 
exports, the foreiga merchants have had to 


71% 


for them in Western manufactures, as in | 
revious years. But the amount of.opium 
imported and sold has been some ten thou- 
sand chests more than during the previous 
, at only a small reduction in the price. 
increase of 25,000 chests this 
year will, at $400 per chest, realize $10,- 
000,000; and the revenue which would 
accrue to the East India Company from it 
would be $5,000,000. Now, as merchants 
can place funds in China at less cost by 
opium than by importing the treasure, the 
treasure will go to India to pay for opium, 
and the Chinese products will be paid for in 
opium. Should this stoppage of the sale of 
Western manufactures in China continue 
for one or two years longer, which is ve 
ible, the East India Company would, 
by the of the poppy 
at this same rate, for two years or so, oby - 
ate the necessity of bringing any specie to 
China to pay for her productions, the opium 
being sufficient to pay for them. The mer- 
chants are disposed to favour this rapid 
increase of the amount of opium that is sup- 
lied, owing to the temporary benefit accru- 
ing from it asa medium of exchange. Many 
of them hitherto have looked upon it rather 
leniently, because they considered thaf it 
eatly facilitated commercial exchanges. 
his, I have before entleavoured to show, is 
an erroneous view. And this project of the 
East India Company to meet the deficit in 
the exchange of commodities, owing to the 
stoppage of the sale of Western manufac- 
tures, by a greatly increased supply of this 
drug, will, in the end, be most intensely 
mischievous to the legitimate imports. For 
when once the appetite is formed among 
this greatly increased number of people, the 
supply of the drug must then be kept up to 
that point. But as this will be sufficient to 
pay for all the exports, or nearly so, when 
the Chinese have found that they can get 
‘opium for their exports, they are not. going 
to return to the old system of paying silver 
for it, and taking Western manufactures for 
their productions. So that on the restora- 
‘tion of peace, China will be a much worse 
market than ever for Western manufactures, 
and the extension of the legitimate trade 
willbe more hopeless than ever. I would 
‘earnestly call upon the merchants and manu- 
facturers to use every proper means to pro- 
tect their legitimate trade from the piracies 
of this overgrown and wealthy monopoly. — 
Another event which callg upon the peo- 
ple of the United States of America to take 
effectual measures to effect the abolition of 
this cursed traffic is this, that the commerce 
of Japan has been opened to the world by 
the enterprise, wisdom, and moderation of 
our government. The Chinese and the na- 
tive merchants of India, in whose hands the 
opium trade is now principally concentrated, 
will flock there in the wake of the American 
and British merchants. With this immense 
supply of the drug at hand, there will, if 
' the trade is suffered to continue, undoubted- 
ly be ‘efforts made to create a market in that 
populous’ country by introducing the de- 
praved but fascinating appetite among them. 
| And, j ging from the readiness and ra- 
‘pidity with which this appetite is formed 
among the Chinese, and other Asiatic na- 
tions, there is just grounds for fearing its 
consumption would increase rapidly among 
them. © Will the people of the UnitedStates 
of America ‘sit still and see this desélating 
curse ‘introduced ‘among the forty millions 
of Japan, by 'méatis of ‘this iniquitous traf- 
fic, ‘in consequence of the Japanese havin 
opened for a mutually benefici 
couimerce exchange of useful and or- 
namental‘commodities, at the request of our 
government? think I hear every citizen 
Fidignantly #uswer; We can never consent to 
see such Str Outrage injary itifficted upon 
nation who received us confiding! 
and cordially. By what means'then, I 
you do this; except by declaring 


otéihyour Congress that the opium trade 


import over $20,000,000, instead of paying | 


Ri. on are not done with it. May 
the rr which he spake while he was yet | 
for your sal- 


— 


adoption of this same line of 
British snd French overt: 


latgely in the hands of weal. 
thy British y merchants, who 
are engaged in the China trade. — Thia 
was owing, in some degree, to the circum- 
stance that it required the possession of a 
large capital to embark in it, when they had 
todo their own ing of the drug be- 
tween India and China. Opium clippers 
would only carry opium for their owners. 
Now the conveying of opium from India to 
China, is principally done by the steamers 
of the Oriental and Peninsular Steam Navi- 
gation Company. This enables the native 
merchants of India to send large or small 
consignments to correspotidents in China, 
as they have the capital. Indian merchants 
in China can sell the drug for less commis- 
sions than British and American houses can, 
The result of various causes combining for 
the same end is, that this trade is passin 
very rapidly out of the hands of British end 


erto it 


natives of India, Parsees, Mohammedans, 
Jews, and Portu . Hence those wealth 
and influential firms who formerly upheld 
the traffic, now that it has passed out of 
their hands in a good measure, will not be so 
strenuous in their opposition to any mea- 
sure which may now be taken to abolish it 
as they would formerly have been. 

Another point which immediately de- 
mands the attention of the people of the 
United States of America is that this opium 
has invaded the precincts of their own coun- 
try. It now seeks to perpetrate its enormi- 
ties on those who haye settled on our shores. 
Quantities of this poisonous drug are shipped 
from China to San Francisco, to further de- 
base and demoralize the 30,000 Chinese re- 
sidents of California. Even now, when a 
sufficiency of vessels cannot be obtained to 
convey all the freight that offers for that port 
from China, advertisements are inserted in 
the Hong Kong local papers that opium is 
especially wanted on freight. Are the peo- 
ple of the United States willing that this 
iniquitous traffic should prevail on their 
soil? That it shall be brought to California 
to rob the besotted Chinamen of their hard- 
earned pile of the yellow dust? Every Ame- 
rican will answer most determinedly—No; 
we will never permit the traffickers in this 
poisonous drug to pursue their victims and. 
victimize them on our soil. Though the 
British authorities of Hong Kong, to the 
disgrace of a Christian nation, do, notwith- 
standing the fact that the heathen Emperors 
of China have again and again refused to 
legalize the traffic in, and consumption of 
opium among their people, license and de- 
rive a revenue from this iniquitous traffic, we 
will never permit it to get a foothold on our 
territory. Then you must bestir yourselves, 
for it is already there. The opium dens— 
those hells on earth—are already found in 
San Francisco. If they are permitted to 
continue and extend, then you may expect 
to see but very few comparatively beneficial 
results come to the Chinese from their resi- 
dence among a Christian and free people, 
and from the labours of missionaries, sus- 
tained at great expense in California to la- 
bour for their Christianization. These in- 
fluences will all be, in a great measure, 
rendered ineffectual and nugatory by the de- 
basing and besotting influence of this de- 
structive vice. Let immediate and effectual 
steps be taken to prevent its importation into 
California, for else than medical use, and to 
close every place now open for its sale and 
consumption. 

Another event which renders immediate 
action for the abolition of the opium trade 
most imperative is, the appointment of a 

ntleman to the post of British Minister in 

hina who is understood to be in favour of 
legalizing the traffic in opium; not that he 
approves of the trade, but that he regards 
all efforts to stop it as hopeless; and he 
thinks the evils arising from the traffic in 
opium would be less if it was legalized than 
from the present system of armed smug- 
gling. Bad as the evils are now, when 
carried on by armed smugglers, the evils 
would be greatly increased, in my opinion, 
if it was legalized. Hence I regard any 
proposition to legalize it with great abhor- 
rence. It would be a most ruinors policy. 
By granting every facility and encourage- 
ment to both the native and foreign growth 
of opium and its sale, it would indefinitely 
extend the evils arising from the consump- 
tion of this poisonous drug. For at present 
the evils are, in some measure, limited, both 
by reason of the expensiveness of the indul- 
gence, and because of its illegality. Every 
one knows that the evils of gambling are 
restrained in China, as elsewhere, by the 
fact that gambling and the opening of gam- 
bling shops are indictable offences, though, 
perhaps, few indictments are presented, and 
that if these legal restraints were removed, 
and any and every person could open a 
gambling shop, and there was no fear of 
any punishment for gambling before men’s 
minds, the evils from this source would be 
indefinitely multiplied. So it would be in 
regard to the smoking of opium. If the 
legal restraint was removed, and the black 
commodity was supplied in increased quan- 
tities, and at cheaper rates, the inevitable 
consequence would be, that it would be con- 
sumed in greater quantities. It would also, 
in my opinion, increase the intensity of the 
mischief which the opium trade now works 
to the legitimate trade with China. But 
these are aot the points that now claim at- 
tention. 

In the changes whieh are now occurring 
in China, some cirgumstances may occur to 
bring up the question of the legalization of 
the opium trade. The British Minister, as 
he is in favour of that line of policy, may be 
able to effect that measure. If this measure 
was effected, it would not only be disastrous 
to the best interests of the Chinese, and of 
Western commerce with China, but what 
would be worse than all, it would increase 
the difficulty of adopting and carrying out 
any measures for the complete abolishing 
of the traffic. Let not then the Congress of 
the United States delay their action, but 
let it come forward immediately, and by 
declaring the traffic to be a felony, and b 
resolving to sustain the government of Chi- 
na in their long adhered to policy of forbid- 
ding the traffie in this vile drug, for ever 

revent the possibility of its ever being 
Lahliond by the Chinese government. 

The present residents and visitors in Chi- 
na, who have the test freedom of inter- 
course with the Chinese at the different 

rts open to — commerce, bear eyvi- 

ence to the fearfully extending ra of 
this destructive vice. A resident at Fub- 
chau, in a communication to the North Chi- 
na Herald, under date of February 1854, 
says that “‘ Chinese at Fuhchau estimate that 
eight-tenths of adult males smoke opium ;”’ 
and the writer adds, bat “if only one-half 
or one-third of that class use it, it is a mon- 
strousevil.”” Truly it would bea monstrous 
evil, for the one-third of the adult males, in 
.p population of 360,000,000, would be over 
80,000,000. And the merchanta at Shang- 
hai remark on the evidences of the debasing 
and demoralizing influence of the ttaffic and 
consumption of opium, which everywh 
meet the observation of residents at that 


port. I most earnestly hope, and F cannot 


American capitalists, into the hands of thé | 


erpetraled upon the Uhinese by 
spread before the ¢itizens.of the 
the take effectual 


atepa it. This ts also my most 
for- | constantand mest earnest ‘prayer that 


something effectual’ may be done | i 
tdi this: wi od pay 
ig Invoking again the aid and 
co-operstion of both the religious and - 
litical press of the United States, to e 
this most desirable and benevolent action, 
I leave the matter te the disposal of an all- 
wise and overruling Providence. 

Mesers: ‘Editors, yours vary 


A Brrenp or Cuina. 


y 
iit te 


INVITATION TO ILLINOIS. 


 Witrre Rock, Ogle Oo!, Hil) July, 1854. 
Messrs. Bditors—-As many Presbyterians 
are et present seeking gew homes for them- 
selves andpriging families in the West, with 
your permission will say faw in 
reference gto “the astern portion of Ogle 
connty, Northern Llinois, for the benefit of 
those wha may be disposed to emigrate to 
the West. The lands in this region are 
rotting prairies, skirted with timber, well 
watered with" living springs and running 
streams. The soil is deep and rich; some 
fields which have been cultivated for years 
still prodyce good crops. Wheat, corn, and 
oats can Be raised in great abundance. It 
is also a fine grazing country. But few 
portions .of the “Great West” is better 
adapies for growing horses, cattle, and 

The Chicago, Dixon and Iowa Central 
Railroad es through the southern por- 
tion of this county. The growing village of 
Lane is, for the present, the terminus of this 
road. It has sprung into being within the 
last six months, and now has some fifty or 
sixty buildings finished, and in a rapid pro- 
gress of being completed. It is now the 
most ‘business village in this cfunty. 

A number of Presbyterian families have 
located in the neighbourhood of Lane. They 
are desirous of having a church organized, 
and a house of worship built. Arrange- 
ments have been made through a committee 
of the Presbytery of Chicago, for the ac- 
complishment of the former object, and the 
latter will be effected as speedily as the 
means can be obtained. Lots in the village, 
and lands in the surrounding country, can 
be purchased on reasonable terms. Mechan- 
ics, labourers, and school teachers can find 
ready employment and good wages. Will 
not some of our people, who expect to make 
the West their future home, call this way, 
see for themselves, and, if suited, cast in 
their lots with those already on the ground, 
and aid in building a church, which, with 
the blessing of God, will exert a good influ- 
ence in all coming time. 

If there were a few more good Christian 
families in Lane and the adjoining county, 
we might soon have a sustaining church at 
that point. There are quite a number of 
Presbyterians scattered over the eastern por- 
tion of this county, who would take great 

leasure in co-operating with those who may 

disposed to settle in this portion of Llli- 
nois, in building churches and sustaining 
the means of grace. 

Those desiring more particular informa- 
tion can address Col. James Bruce of Lane, 
Dr Oon af Liadonwood, 
ite Rock, Ogle 
A. C. MILuEr. 


or the undersigned at 


county, Illinois. 


For the Presbyterian. 
PRESBYTERY OF WINCHESTER. 


The attention of the pastors, ruling elders, 
and people of the congregations of the Pres- 
bytery of Winchester, is hereby earnestly 
directed to the fact, that there is a great 
deficiency in the Presbyterial fund for the 
support and education of our candidates for 
the ministry, in consequence of which our 
candidates are embarrassed and suffering. 
It is earnestly desired that the pastors, 
stated supplies, and ruling elders of the 
churches, especially those which have not 
heretofore done so, should take immediate 
action, and endeavour to make collections 
for this object, to be handed to the treasurer 
of Presbytery on or before the next stated 
meeting thereof. 
By order of the Presbytery, at the ad- 
journed meeting in Berryville. 
R. T. Berry, 
Chairman of the Committee of Education. 


For the Presbyterian. 


Convention of the Northwest. 


Messrs. Editors—During the session of the 
late General Assembly, a meeting was held of 
the Commissioners from the Northwest. At 
this meeting the general wants of that portion 
of the country were discussed, and all agreed 
as to the importance of calling a Convention, 
to consider the interests of our Church in that 
section. A number of the Commissioners, ac- 
cordingly, issued a call for such a Convention 
to assemble at Freeport, Illinois, on the 25th 
of July. The notices sent out were not, how- 
ever, rege received until within a few 
days of the time of meeting. The objects to 
come before the Convention were not specified. 
The cholera was reported to be very severe at 
the place of meeting. It was also in the midst 


of harvest, when but few of the ruling elders 
could be present. army but few res- 
tee 


nded to the call, Some n or twenty 

rom 4#ix different Presbyteries were present, 
and passed the following resolutions: 

Resolved, 1. That a Committee be appointed 
to bring the subject of holding a Convention 
of the ministers and churches of the North- 
west before their Presbyteries and Synods at 
their fall ee a and that we recommend 
the first Wednesday (13th) of November as 
the time, and the city of Galena as the place 
for the meeting. 

. Resolved, 2. That this Committee be in- 
structed to specify the following subjects, as 
matters to occupy the attention of the Conven- 
tion:—l. The establishment of a newspaper. 
2. The establishment of a depository of the 
books of the Presbyterian Board of Publica- 
tion. 3. Education, and the proper distribu- 
tion of educational institutions. 4. The in- 
crease of the ministry. 5. Church extension, 
especially at important points; together with 
any other matters that may advance the inter- 
ests of our Church. 

The following committee of one from each 
Presbytery, was chosen under the above reso- 
lution, to bring this subject before their res- 
Presbyteries and Synods:—Revs. H. 

. Coe, George F. Goodhue, D. F. McFarland, 
H. M. Robertson, H. B. Gardner, L. Hughes, 
J.C, Brown, W. M. Donaldson, OC. K, Thomp- 
ag A. McClung, John A. Savage, D.D., 
J. D. Mason, S. C. McCune, 8. Cowles, James 
Stafford, R. C. Mathews, R.'V. 7 

The above named individuals, with the addi- 
tion of the Rev. R. H. Richardson, were ap- 

inted a Committee to make inquiries respect- 
ing the practicability ofeustaining a paper for 
the Northwest. They are requested to bring 
this oy before their ve Presbyte- 
riea Synods. 

_, 4 Committee, consisting of the Rev. J. W. 
arrol, Rey. H. A. Brown, and C. Spring, was 
inted to make inquiries as to the estab- 
ent of a depository of the books of the 

terian Board $f Publication. 
of thé: Convention. 


ing is feast indeed, when 
‘we find # ourselves a disposition to receive 
it in truth and simplicity. 


0 
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A writer in the London Habrew Observer, 
who appears to héve aipractival knowledge 
of his subject, givés some hints for the im- 
tie tion of the Jews in 

set politac cial, politaco-econo- 
mical Nevertheless, he thinks 
that the door is at least half open for it. 


~ He commences his remarks by describing | and 


oe localities in which the Jews chiefly re- 
side : 

_ “The localities principally chosen hy Jew- 
ish residents in a their for holy 
we Hebron, Jerusalem, Tiberias, and 


« Hebron, holy asthe undistarbed abode 


of Abraham, living or dead; Jerusalem, | 


holy as having been, and as destined at some 
fature period again to be the earthly throne 
of the Kternal ; and Tiberias and Safed, holy 
as having! dontained the schools of 
whom the Jewish people regard with deep 
veneratéon’ and attachment. 

“ These foureitjes are upon, or within the 
range ,of mountainous hills, of which the 
summit running mearly parallel to the coast 
of the Mediterranean Sea, at an average dis- 
tance from it of about thirty English miles, 
divides the waters which flow into that sea 
from those which fall into the deep valley of 
the Jordan. Beginning from the south, 
Hebron is between two and three thousand 
feet above the level of the Mediterranean. 
Jerusalem, about eighteen English miles to 
the north of Hebron, stands at a similar ele- ~ 
vation. Tiberias, eighty miles to the north 
of Jerusalem, though near to the general 
line of the mountainous summits, is, never- 
theless, as low in position as the level of the 
Mediterranean ; in consequence of that very 
remarkable dip in the surface of Palestine, 
which has formed the Bay of Acre, the im- 
mense plains of Jesreel and el Buttauff, and 
see: the profound Lake of Tiberias. 

ourteen miles to the north of Tiberias, 
Safed appears again at a height of more 
than two thousand feet above the sea. 

“The number of Jews within the strict 
limits of ancient Palestine, does not, I think, 
exceed sixteen thousand. It can be no Her- 
culean effort to make this small body pros- 
perous, if Turkey will issue her firmans for 
the work, supported by the influence of the 
more western Governments of Europe, and 
the’ willing contributions of the western 
world, including the United States and Bri- 
tish provinces of North America. 

‘¢ Without at all undervaluing the Crystal 
Palaces of our day, but rather regarding 
them as most wonderful evidences of the 
high fruition of human skill, it may, never- 
theless,.be confidently affirmed, that the 
renovation of Palestine, or at least of the 
condition of the Jewish portion of its inhab- 
itants, would afford far higher and more 
substantial proof of human progress. While 
Palestine is degraded tat Tonite, the 
earth must ‘mourn and languish,’ though 
its surface be covered with works of art and 
Crystal Palaces ! 

‘“‘ A leading principle of the policy of the 
Ottoman Porte in the Government of its 
rayah subjects, is to rule by making one 
denomination a counterpoise against another. 
On this principle the numbers and power of 
the Jews in Palestine might well be in- 
creased to balance those of the members of 
the Greek Church. A good understanding 
has always stbsisted between the Govern- 
ment of Constantitiople and its Jewish sub- 
jects ; while its subjects of the Greek Church 
are, to say the least, in these days question- 
able in their allegiance. The numbers of 
the Greeks in Syria is about ten to one to 
that of the Jews. In the whole of Syria 
there are nearly four hundred thousand 
Greeks to about forty thousand Jews. 

‘“‘ Increase the Jews by security and pros- 
perity to one-half of the number of the 
Greeks, and there will be no danger in Sy- 
ria from Greek insurrections, nor much, may 
it be also said, from Arab depredations. 

“Well organized Jewish communities 
would be the Best preservers of the peace of 
Palestine.” 

With reference to prospects and modes of 
improvement, the writer thus speaks of Heb- 
ron and Jerusalem : 

“ Hebron is peculiarly situated in regard 
to its Government. Arabia practically be- 
gins between Jerusalem and Hebron. The 
other holy cities lie within the sphere of 
Arab depredations, but Hebron adds to this 
evil the influence of absolute Arab domina- 
tion. The war summons of the Scheik of 
Hebron brings, it is said, 20,000 horsemen 
to his standard, so that with him it is not 
altogether an empty boast, ‘The Sultan is 
Sultan at Constantinople, but I am Sultan 
at Hebron.’ 

“To this disadvantage in the Govern- 
ment, is united that of most bitter intoler- 
ance in the population. Christians have 
been forced away altogether from the city 
and its paliiinesbood, and the little con- 

gation of Jews exists only on sufferance. 
i such a state of things improvement is 
difficult, and all that can 3 said of it here 
is, that powerful diplomatic influence, se- 
conded by the peculiarly efficacious instru- 
mentality of presents, might annul the re- 
strictions of the Ghetto, increase facilities 
for trading, and eventually make of Hebron 
a great mart to the neighbouring Arab 
tribes, of cotton , cutlery, fire-arms, 
and gunpowder. British merchants might 
consiga them; Jewish shopkeepers sell 
them ; and Jewish operatives, male and fe- 
male, make up or repair them. 

‘Standing the next in geographical or- 
der, Jerusalem is, in my carefully-weighed 
opinion, only the next in the promise of 
speedy, extensive improvement. Excepting 
in some degree in reference to its seaport 
Jaffa, the prospect of enabling Jewish resi- 
dents to maintain. themselves, is very infe- 
rior to that which exists in connection with 
Tiberias and Safed. 

“Until the olive shall again cover the 
neighbouring hills, the remunerative work 
of j erusalem must be done principally with- 
in the city walls; while in those precincts 
the number of wealthy employers and con- 
sumers who would give their encouragement 
to Jewish operatives is very small, nay, ab- 
solutely inconsiderable. Industrial schools 
are excellent things—commencee them by all 
means for the younger persous of both 
sexes, but do not calculate on a rapidly-in- 
creasing field for employment, or market for 
mechanical products. The Jewish popula- 
tion in Jerusalem requires not so much in- 
dustrial aptitude, skill, or activity, as, I re- 
peat, employers and consumers, In no com- 
munity do theological differences exercise a 
more baneful, separating influence, and the 
wealth of Jerusalem is generally with the 
Mohammedans and Christians. 

‘‘ For this deficiency there is this remedy, 
that as you cannot find employers within t 
walls, you must createthem beyond the walls 
—~as there are not employers in Jerusalem, 
we must find them in pe and America. 
There are works to be done in connection 
with Jerusalem, in which every right-mind- 
ed man throughout the world should feel 
himself personally interested. | Sy 

“These works are those of making the 
‘now miserable nafaral road (or, rather, bun- 
‘Ald of horse-tracks) from Jaffa to Jerusalem, 
éasonably practicable for wheel carriages ; 
‘of tevelling thé etreets of the Jewish quar- 

ter at Jerusalem, removing the al 
city ‘slaughter-yard to some situation in 


which we 


he poisoned by is, and 


rubbish, ruins, and 
other guisances which at present reduce 
health and comfort to their 3 
existence, Then would come the erection 
of washing-housés, schbol-houses, &c. 
_ “Works of this kind (in which, of course, 
as the funds woul? be subscribed for the 
Jews, none but Jewish operatives should be 
employed), would increase civilized inter- 
course with Jarusdiem, and the members, 
also of its civilized wealthy residents. Trade 
commerce would get into more active 
circulation, and destitution from want of 
employment be legs and less known in Je- 
rusalem.” 


MORAVIAN MISSIONS. 


The United Brethren are followers of 
Count Zinzendorf, and constitute the First 
Protestant Church engaged in the mission- 
ary work in modern times, haying begun 
their foreign operations as early as the year 
1732, and counting among the missionar 
heralds some of the mogt ted and ro 
ous men the world has seen since the time 
of Pant. their last 
their income last 86)221 rix dol- 
lars, or as the rix dollar is seventy cents of 
our currency, $60,354; their expenditures 
84,419 rix dollars, or $58,393. «‘The differ- 
ent fields of labour which they y, with 
the number of stations, missionaries, and 
church members on each are— 


Greenland, - - 4 2,017 
Labrador, 30 1,308 
United States, - 4 15 499 
Danish West Indies, 3 8 2,595 
St. Croix, - - § 18 5,591 
St. Juan, - 5 1,901 
Jamaica, - : - 13 360=—s_«413,311 
Antigua, - - 7 19 ,021 
St. Villes, : - 4 ll 4,045 
Barbadoes, - 4 12 3,710 
Tobago, 4 6 2,100 
Mosquito, - l 4 20 
Surinam, 55 
South Africa, — 55 6,1 
New Holland, - - 2 
Total, - - 70 296 65,149 


A SABBATH AT PATMOS. 


We extract from the British Banner a 
letter from the Rev. Dr. Halley, who is now 
travelling in the East with the Rev. Dr. 
Raffles. It is a letter of extraordinary in- 
terest, giving a vivid description of apostolic 
travels. | 


Sir—It has not happened to many ministers 
to spend a Sabbath on the coast of Patmos. 
Probably none ever spent it there in circum- 
stances so favourable as those in which I 
and my companion, Dr. Raffles, spent the 
28th of May. The sky so clear, the sea so 
calm, the weather so fine, the ship’s compa- 
ny so quiet—all things around combined 
with the hallowed time and place to make 
that interesting and delightful day ‘ever 
memorable. It was “good for me to be 
there.” Near “the isle that is called Pat- 
mos, I was in the Spirit on the Lord’s 
day.” 

My mind has been in some de 
pared for hallowed impressions by the events 
of the few preceding days. ewe: left 
Constantinople, where we heard of little 
else but wars and rumours of wars, and 
oo through the Dardanelles, in sight of the 

rench eneampment at Gallipoli, and the 

een tents of thé Turkish soldiery, wonder- 
ing “‘ whereunto these things would lead,” 
we came through the strait between the is- 
land of Tenedos and the plains of Troy. Al- 
though, as it may be supposed, with the 
tumuli called the tomb of Achilles and Pa- 
troclus in sight, my first thoughts were of 
“the tale of Troy divine,” the train of 
thought was soon directed toward a more 
sacred object. I saw Paul excluded from 
Bithynia, Mysia, and Asia, led by the 
Spirit to Troas. 

But why, I inquired, could he not have 
seen the vision of the man of Macedonia as 
well in Mysia, where.the sea voyage would 
have been shorter, orin Asia, in whose busy 
harbours were so many ships, as on the plain 
of Troas? To this inquiry I think I found 
the answer on the spot. Along that coast 
by far the most striking object is the _— 
height of Samothrace, rising like a dar 
cloud directly over the island of Imbros, and 
forming with its bright and sunny hills a 
very remarkable contrast. No one can pass 
along that coast without being struck with 
the appearance. But that lofty island was 
the first European land which the apostle 
had ever seen. I thought of him, as walk- 
ing on the shore befyre me, perhaps as the 
sun wa8 setting behind the rugged mountain 
of Samothrace, feéling an earnest desire to 
preach the gospel to the people of Europe. 
‘“‘And a vision ap d to Paul in the 
night. There s a man of Macedonia 
and prayed him, saying, Come over and help 
us!’ Did not that man appear standing on 
the mountain, the only part of Kurope 
which the apostle had ever seen? ‘“ There- 
fore, loosing from Troas, we came with a 
straight course to Samothracia;’’ went di- 
rect to the island he had seen on the coast 
of Troas, and probably had seen in the 
vision. 

But, be that as it may, I was so much 
impressed with the thought as to be unable 
to divest myself of its influence. I became 
a companion of the apostlein his subsequent 
voyage on that coast. ‘We went before to 
ship and sailed unto Assos, there intenging 
to take in Paul, for so had he appointed, 
minding himself to go on foot.” Sailing on 
the track of his companions, I thought of 
Paul walking across the cape which we were 
doubling. Passing the ruins of Assos, of 
which much of the amphitheatre remains in 

preservation, I codld realize the scene. 
‘‘ And when he met with us at Assos, we 
took him in, and came to Mitylene.” We 
passed Mitylene in the evening, and spent 
the night inthe magnificent, Bay of Smyrna. 
Having left Smyrna on Saturday evening, I 
rose early on Sabbath morning, as the sun 
was rising over the island of Chios. Before 
me on the left, was Samos, and beyond it 
the high land of the Asiatic promontory, 
which denoted the situation of ancient Tro- 
gylium on one side, and the ruins of Mile- 
tus on the other. “ We sailed thence, and 
came the next day over against Chios, and 
the next day we arrived at Samos, and tar- 
ried at Trogylium, and the next day we 
eame to Miletus.”” These associations with 
St. Paul were strengthened by the fact that 
we also were going “with a straight course 
unto Coos, and the day following unto 
Rhodes.”’ 

But I inquired of the officer on deck, 
«« When shall we see Patmos?” “ As soon 
as we pass that headland,” said he, pointing 
to the extremity of the island of Nicaria. 
After breakfast, Patmos was clear and full 
in view on the ae bow—a bleak a 
rugged island, with a precipitous coast, 
several peaks rising to a_ eonsiderable 
height. 

We had previously arranged with the cap- 
fain to have morning service at half-past ten 
o’clock, at which time we were juat opposite 
the north end of the island. Had We beows 


pre- 


‘rocky catde. The town, built 
earound' the monastery of St. J , which 


west terms of 


ow od? wee 
» 


Two Greek passengers joined tn bur de. 
votion. Even the gc ola ust, 
twen 

looked with apparent aged 
land and our congregation. Dr. 
im the introductory serviees. The caj ied 


on the Lord’s 
orable occasion. Although I had intended 


to speak from another » no text 
seemed so appropriate as Revelation i. 9— 
“JT, John, who am brother and com- 


panion in tribulation, and in the Kingdom 
and nee of Jesus Christ, was in the isle 
that is called Patmos for the word of God 
and the testimony of Jesus Christ,” 

After directing the attention of the atdi- 
ence to the exile of the apoatle to the rocky 
island on my right hand, I preached the 

by. explai “the testimony of Je- 
aus Obrist,” and exhorted ti sailors, if ever 
they again passed the Patmos, to as- 
sociate with it ‘the testimony” which 
that day delivered unto them, Altho zh, 
they were told the town on the hill before 
them might perish, like the old popular cities 
which once flourished on the neighbouring 
continent of Asia, yet the rock would remain, 
it might be, a witness against them on a fu- 
ture day. But, even when it shall melt 
pe with fervent heat, the word of the 
Lord will endure for ever. , | 

The remainder of that Lord’s day, until 
Patmos faded like a shadow in the distance, 
was spent in thinking of that glorious reve- 
lation which Jesus there e to his ser- 
vant Jolin. | 

Your candid readers will excuse the 
sonal allusions of this letter. I think no 
one of them could have been in similar cir- 
cumstances, without feeling that he could 
not but speak the things which he had seen. 

Yours respectfully, 

Ropert Haury. 


The Proportion of Romanists. 


Maryland, one of the oldest States in the 
Union, was settled by a colony of Papists, 
who fled hither from England in 1633, on 
account of political disturbances, which ren- 
dered their condition in ‘their mother coun- 
try uncomfortable. Florida was settled by 
Papists from Spain. The whole country 
west of the Mississippi, now embracing 
ing north, belonged originally to the French, 
and was settled ap The Jesuits were 
the first Europeans that trod those extensive 
regions. The whole of our northern fron- 
tier, from the mouth of the St. Lawrence to 
Fond du Lae, has ever been exposed to the 
influende of Popery from Canada. The most 
of the towns and cities on that frontier were 
settled by Papists. The State of Texas, 
until its annexation to the United States, 
was closed against Protestant influence. The 
same was true of New Mexico and Califor- 
nia, previous to their conquest, and their in- 
corporation into the American domain. In 
addition to these a@vantages, the wonderful 
tide of emigration for the last fifty years 
from the Papal.countries of Europe ia to be 
pists have come, and now. German Papists, 
with equal, if not with greater numbers, are 
pouring in upon us. In view of these facts, 
we cannot wonder that Protestant Chris- 
tians are alarmed for the safety of our free 
institutions. 

Yet there is no real occasion for alarm, as. 
the following facts from the last United 
States Census will clearly show :—In Mary- 
land, there are about 800 churches, 
and only 65 Papal. Out of 152 churches in 
Florida there are only 5 see In Louisiana 
there are 223 Protestant churches, and only 
55 Papal. In Texas there are 164 church- 
es, only 13 of which are Papal; and at the 
present time, the Protestant is y the 
predominant influence in California. The 
census just published reveals the fact that 
in all the country the Papists have but 
1112 churches, accommodating 621,000 per- 
sons, which is not one-eleventh of the Meth- 
odist ¢hurches; scarcely one-eighth of the 
Baptists, and not one-fourth of the Presby- 
terians. The Protestant population of the 
United States is to the Catholic population 
as twelve to one. | 


HUMAN DEPRAVITY. 


It is said that riches,-power, and distinc- 
tion, are apt to corrupt the heart. The 
truth is, they find it corrupt, and all they 
do is to set men at liberty to act accordin 
to their nature, and thus add to the aaale 
of it. But are not many persons humble, 
orderly, and well-disposed in a low estate, 
who me insolent and insufferable in 
rosperity? They may be hypocrites in a 
ow estate, and conceal their passions and 
tempers for various causes, but they never 
were humble or well-disposed.— Rev. 7. Ad- 


ams. 


Bunyan’s Prison Resolutions. 


But if nothi will do, unless I make my 
conscience a continual butchery and slaughter- 
shop—unless Mer my own eyes, I 


commit me ta the blind to lead me, as I 
doubt is desired by some, I have determined 
the Almighty being my help and 


shield, yet to suffer, if frail life. might 
continue so long, even till the mess shall 
grow on mine eyebrows, rather than thus to 
violate my faith and principles. . 

I was once, above all the rest, in a very 
sad and low condition for many weeks; at 
which time also I, being but a young prison- 
er, and not acquainted with the laws, had 
this lying much upon my spirits, that my 
imprisonment might end at the gallows for 
aught that I could tell. Now, therefore, 
Satan laid hard at me, to beat me out of 
heart, by suggesting thus unto me:—But if, 
when you come indeed. todie, you should be 
in this condition; that is, as not to savour the 
things of God, nor to have any. evidence 
upon your soul for a better state hereafter? 

Thus was I tossed for many weeks, and 
knew not what todo. Af last, this consid- 


eration fell with weight upon me, that it 
was for the word and way of God that I was 


in this condition :—Wherefore, I was engsg- 
ed not to flinch an hair’s breadth from 1. 
I thought also that God might choose 
whether he would give me co now, or 
at she hour of death; but I smight.not 
fore choose whether I would dmy profes- 
sion or no; I was bound, but he. was, free; 
yea, ’twas my duty to stand to his word, 
whether he would upon me or 
save me at the last. ' ore thought I, 
save the point béing th I am for going on 
and venturing my state with 

do ‘not come in, (¢ I will 
the ‘ladder (blindfolded inte 5 
sink or swim; come veome ‘hell; 
Lord Jesus, receive me‘ on thine arms, if 


for thy 


thou wilt; if not, E will: venture all 
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the Rey, Dr. Scott, who ‘were appointed to 
pred dcessary arrangements for erect- 
| is ery suc 
i fisite funds.‘ 
thousadid dollars have been subscribed ; 
pled én. whé' to 
y themee es in 


to do 

A Goliars. °The Comittee ap- 
40: lot of 
rest the ch 


y pratified”at the favourable prospect 


that our city now “has, ‘of oy her 
benefit the 4 is’ gifted 


divine. 


large audience 
New York, oni last Sabbath morn- 


img, the Rev. Dr. Spring 


each his forty-fifth anniversary sermon. 

. Spring ie now the oldest pastor in the 
city of ‘New York. Few clergymet ‘have 
been privileged to preach to any people that 
length of time, and fewer to the same con- 
gregation, or rathexim-the same pastoral 
charge. . t few..of the present cop 
toral charge of the church, and these must 
look’ back with interesting reminiscences 


upon the many changes wrought since then 
in, of, their. sanctuary, 


De. Spring still enjoys remarkable vigour 
for man of his years, His. step is almost 
asiquick aé:when he first came to New York, 
an@ strangers who. see bis erect figure can 
scatodly believe‘that'he bas numbered con- 
i ly ‘ore three sore vari 
DEATH OF THE Rev. M. G. 
On the14th ult. the Rev. Matthew,G. Wal- 
lave departed this life.at Terre Haute, In- 
diana, the place:of his residence. He was 
about eighty years of age, and had been in 
the ministry’nearly sixty years. He studied 
athong the first, if not'the first, ian 
Cin- 


fu thé State of Olio. 
ginnati, was the field of hig early lebours, 


Ganp.—Will the who wishes a 
certain letter to be published as a tract by 
the Presbyterian Board of ‘Publication be 

leased to communicate confidentially to the 
Editor hig or her real address, or the address 
of some fhdividiial ‘with Whom‘ ‘he way cor- 


respond on the subject... 


MArns.—We have before spoken 


of the extraordinary 4i nization which 
seems at present to‘ pervade the mail sys- 
tem of the whole country. In our experi- 
ence of about a quarter of a century, as con- 
ductors of this journal, we have never known 
such irregularity in the Post Office depart- 
ment. Some of our subscribers complain 
that they either do not receive their papers 
at all, or receive them after a lapse of many 
days, or even*weeks; or at remote intervals 
Ooctpional number. Our friends, 
too, sometrinés' think we have been neglect- 
ful of their communications, when, jn fact, 
they have Hever, reached us. We scarcely 
know what can be done to secure relief. We 
do our part to furnish our subscribers what 
we bargain to give them; if the department 
whose business it is to transport such mat- 
ter, fails to do it, the public should inqdire 
whether the; public functionaries cannot be 
made to do their duty, as well as other people. 


AckNoWLEDGMEN?:—We have received 
from a friend two dollars for the starving 
Jews in Palestine 


FORMALITY CONFIRMED. 


INISTERS of the gospel are unhappily 
“aware, from the actual knowledge they 
have ‘of their own congregations, that many 
who in their first communion with the 
Church make a fair promise of running well, 
are, from various ~circumstances, hindered, 
as Paul expresses it, and relapse into dan- 
gerdus fisensibility, and’ give no evidence 
but the mame, that they Christians. 
pressibje than avowed unbelievers, and their 
total loss of religious feeling tends inevitably 
to.ednfirm in. their empty formalism. 
They may besurreunded by religious books, 
which are precisély adapted to their case, and 
might, under the divine blessing, if seriously 
perused,” #wakeri them to a sense of their 
backslidings; but they have no inclination 
to read, ‘and cannot be pérsuaded to use this 
medné. The religious newspaper makes its 
reakly visit. to their habitations, and such 
bch carefully passed over which might 
threaten to break.their repose. The preach- 
ing of the Sabbath isslike unheeded, and es- 
pecially when: it is of that practical character 
which would test and shake their fulse hopes; 
and thus their formality becomes confirmed, 
like'#in insidious Misease whose first symp- 
both have’ been ‘heglected, until it has viti- 
ated the dirdulation, caused unhealthy func- 
tions of the system, and bears steadily on to | 
an unexpected but fatal termination. When 
the state of the churches is narrowly scanned, 
and the symptoms of this formalism become | 
glaringly apparent, what is to be done? Is 
not) vitality esséntial to the Church’s well 
being?: Does not such formality prove con- 
Should not then min- 
istérs pf the gospel address themselves to the | 
with ‘tinuswal zeal? | Surely 
They'should be faithful with those 
Have ‘Teagon to ‘believe are thus 
express. 
fear, and point out the 
for minister {to dwell 


the true Christians, | 


‘your pum 
malists. Let them preach on the subject: 


gather .about; them their little hansehok 
gongregation. Faithful lessons from God's 
-word gre taught, the excellent, instryctions 
of the. Westminster Catechism are, again 


| 


is ‘bung up in the. barn},and the partridge 
can whistle his clear notes unmolested to-day. 
Phe patient exon have been released from 
the y ke; atid are péacefilly browsing in the 
‘the horses, except so many 

sate ‘needful to carry the family to the house 
of God; ‘are ‘plying. their busy teeth upon 
their well-filled hs and racks with the 
low murmur of may Wills. The men of 
toil, whe aM) the week’ Jopg have \been in 
their unshorn beards and dingy clothes, have 
washed’ and shaved themselves, and put on 
their best ‘suits, and ‘sre making ready to 
walk ‘leisurely to the’ dountry church, some 


miles sway: of nature 
seems, 00, tb have ‘put du its Sabbath drens. 


Up in;yonder sky, not a clond is to be seen ; 
ita. clear blue depths scem, to picture that 


eternity where th@everlgsting Sabbath ig— 
s0.calm, so pure, se infinite. The very spears 
of grase sparkle’with jiadness, and the wild 
flowers ‘by the way-side aid in the fence cor- 
ners; ‘look fresher and ture’ beautiful. The 
witids ‘are ,hushed-—only gentle sephyr 
whispers ‘ambtig’ the leafy monarchs that 
spread out thejr great branches over the 
h , and all is so still that. you can hear 
the tinkle of the bell from the herds grazing 
away off on yonder hill. | 

Within doors are also indications of the 
day of rest. The whip, ball, fisbing-rod, and 
doll-babies have been carefully put out of 
sight, ‘and the little ones are conning their 
catechisms, Bible questions, and Sabbath- 
school books, , All look clean and bright. 
The capacious carriage is at the door, and 
soon father, mother, and little ones are stowed 
within it, and happily driving along through 
the golden fields, and fine old forests, and 
by éomfortable farm-houses, to the church. 
The old sanctuary stands ready with open 
doors to receive them. Many generations 
have gone into those poftals, and not a few 
who once worshipped here, are now sleeping 
under these green sods, with here and there 
an humble stone, on which are engraved their 
names and & homely epitaph, to mark the 
place where their dust reposes, until they 
shall be waked again, to join the worship of 
the sanctuary above. Along the various 
woods and lanes the neighbours are coming 
on to join in the services of the great con- 
gregation. The aged sire, whose silver locks 
baye long been conepicuous in the pew be- 
neath the pulpit, or waiting with the bread 
and wine around the table of the Lord on 
sacramental days, is here once more; and so 
is that mother in Israel, who has lived to see 
her grandchildren and great-grandchildren 
come up to the house of God in company 
with her. Here, too, are blooming maidens, 
im their half city-fashioned attire, and the 
sturdy young men that have gained health 
and manliness, as well as browned visages, 
by their week-day toils. Pleasant it is for 
these neighbours to meet once more after 
the lapse of a week. Many are the friendly 
greetings and the inquiries after each other’s 
welfare. May they not say too much about 
their crops, and farm, and household affairs, 
in such sacred hours and so holy a place as 
this. 

But the minister has come, and with him 
too, the hour for the sanctuary services. 
Long has this man of God waited in these 
courts; many the faithful sermons he has 
preached ; and many of these worshappers, 
as well as those sleepers in the graveyard, 
will rise up to call him blessed in that day 
when God shall number his jewels. This 
good man has baptized, and married, and 
buried, more than would crowd his bouse to- 
day. He has not been an eloquent orator, 
and his name is little known; but he has 
been a faithful workman, and long after he 
shall have joined the sleepers under those 
green sods, will his works follow him, and 
his name be beld in sweet remembrance. 

“A plain, old house of God is this—no 
vaulted aisles, no stained windows, no cush- 
joned seats, no pealing notes of the organ 
are here. Even the hands of the painter and 
the white-washer seem to have been too long 
strangers within these walls. But honest 
hearts are here, a pure gospel is preached 
here, and there will be not a few to-day, 
who will say with the Psalmist, «« How ami- 
able are thy tabernacles, O Lord of hosts!’ 
The last of the loiterers about the doors has 
come in ; the whisperings are hushed. «Let 
us call upon God for his blessing,” says the 
minister, as with upraised hands he reverent- 
ly looks upon his assembled flock; and 
straightway, with one accord, the people rise 
from their seats and devoutly stand—not 
having as yet followed the example of their 
more fashionable brethren elsewhere, who 
sit. and pray... A sweet, plaintive, song of 
Zion, in which all the people join, follows 
the invocation. Well-thumbed Bibles are 
opened in every pew when the minister reads 
the chapter; and as he gives thanks for the 
kind providence which has spared them all 
to meet again, which has given them another 
Sabbath, which has filled‘their garners with 
plenty; and calls, upon God for his blessing 
upon all ages and classes, and commends the 
doubting, afflicted, ‘and sorrowing, 
to the grace of Him whose heart can be 
touched with the feeling of their infirmities, 
there is as true a. worship from devout bearts, 
as has ever ascended from sanctuary walls. 
That sermon too, though set off with no 
tricks of rhetoric, is adorned with rich doc- 
trine, well-timed: practical instruction, and a 
deep, strong current of fervent piety. Each 
one has his portion, and he acquits himeelf 
as a good minister of Jesus Christ, seek- 
ing not his owa things, but the souls of his 
hearers. Once more the voice of prayer is 
heard; once more the free though somewhat 
discordant songs of Zion echo under the old 
roof, and are wafted out under the arches of 
the old grove, and with a parting benedic- 
tion the congregation is dispersed; and with 
friendly graspings of the hand, and kindly 
words, part till another Sabbath shall bring 
them together again—each family group go- 
ing peacefully to its several home. 

. Nor,are the Sabbath’s duties ended with 
these plain, but substantial and sincere, 
sanctuary services. Fathers and mothers 
do not spend the remainder of God’s holy day 
iu sleep or vain and idle conversation, nér 


they | do the sons and daughters give themselves to 


thé guiety of the week. Remembering their 
weighty Obligations to these immortals in- 
trusted tg their care, and not content to de- 


yolye upon Sabbath-school teathers, thé en- |’ 


tire instruction of their children, the 


| over, and reverentially all listen, whilst! 


fo tarn ‘thé children read aloud a discourse | 


of on 
Chins, 
bath. | ploy their tongues, 


startling preachers, are within reach and 
them from their quiet country home. t! 
together they can lift up their yoices in notes | heartil 
ree. and praise. St. Martyn’s, Mear, 


I eir tongues, and sweeter to the ear of 
piety are these household songs 
the pretentious operatit music of imposing 
cathedrals. An evening prayer, led by him 
who hopes at last to meet this group again 
in the Meter. holler of an, eter- 
Such Sabbaths long leave their pictures in 
the memory, and their fragrance on the heart. 
In the gréat city: there may be'more of show 
and ceremony, more of that which pleases 
the outward senses, pe ; but on God’s 
holy day, amid rural quietude, as it is seen 
far awsy from the pride and parade of 
fashion and display, there is a charm which 
seems to link it very closely to the everlast- 
ing Sabbath of heaven. __ 


ACCUMULATION. 


Y the art of accumulation men grow 
rich. A wealthy man once remarked, 
that the great difficulty was in acquiring the 
first ten thousand; that carefully and dili. 
gently used would multiply itself. We need 
not pretend to inform the world, to whom it 
is no secret, that if we wish to double or 
quadruple our stores, we must do it by addi- 
tidn. Americans especially have the art of 
employing this kind of arithmetic with suc- 
cess, and many, from small beginnings, are 
amassing princely wealth. The lesson has a 
moral. Christian acquisitions are depend- 
ent on growth. Faith is the nucleus, and 
then the direction is, “add to your faith 
virtue,” and to this the other graces. A 
Christian soon becomes impoverished if he 
lets his capital lie idle; he becomes rich by 
employing it aright. How strong does faith 
become by exercise! What brilliant pros- 
pects are opened to our hope when directed 
aright! How pure and heavenly is the love 
which is never diverted from its true object, 
and is always swelling up in the bosom! 
Knowledge becomes perfect by gradual ac- 
quisitions. It is hence evident, that if Chris- 
tians employed the same diligence in acquir- 
ing the true riches which men of the world 
do in pursuit of the riches which perish, 
and if they were influenced by the same 
intense desire for gain, we should not see 
so many miserably destitute of the gifts 
and graces suited to their profession. On 
their first awakening, they eagerly grasp at 
the offers of the gospel, and imagine that 
leaving the things that are behind, and 
reaching forth to the things that are before, 
they will go on to perfection. Alas! their 
ardour soon cools; they content themselves 
with their first success; their diligence re- 
laxes, and they make no further advance. 
Their capital lies unimproved, and after the 
lapse of years they are puzzled to give a 
reason for the hope that isin them. Weak 
and uncertain their faith; obscure their 
hope; faint and doubtful their love; mis- 
erably limited their knowledge. They have 
no certainty that they possess the true riches, 
and so far from being flourishing, they lead 
an impoverished life. The fault is their own. 
The one talent, by trading, might have be- 
come ten talents; but by neglect it lies hid 
inanapkin. The loss, too, is their own, and 
it is not easily repaired. Opportunities ne- 
glected are not to be recalled. Indolence 
and inattention must necessarily impoverish. 
We often speak of the numbers in the 
Church. Number is not the guage of 
strength. We should ask, how much of the 
true riches is there in the Church? Do its 
professed members rightly employ their capi- 
tal? Have they made large accumulation of 
spiritual wealth? 


REASON OF CHASTISEMENTS. 


N many, perbaps most of the afflictive 
providences which befal God’s people, 
it.is not always that the immediate intention 
of the chastisement can be discerned. We 
know, in general, that but for sin, suffering 
and sorrow would not have come upon us; 
and we are assured that their outworkings 
shall be our ultimate good: but what has 
been the immediate cause, or what is to be 
the proximate result, is sometimes beyond 
our powers to determine. 

It is not always true, however, that th 
reason of God’s afflictive dealings with us is 
hidden out of sight. A close observation 
of ourselves, or the scrutiny of others, can 
easily detect ample cause, in some cases, 
why a kind and watchful Heavenly Father 
should bring out the rod. When a believer 
allows himself to be drawn away from his 
allegiance to Christ; to neglect his closet 
duties and the keeping of his heart; to be- 
come absorbed with the world until it occu- 
pies bis thoughts, by day and night, through 
the week and on the Sabbath; when even 
the services of the sanctuary are an empty 
routine, and the communion a cold ceremo- 
ny, he need not be surprised if some calamity 
should overtake him. A faithful God and 
Father, who has covenanted to save him 
from the love and power of sin, as well as 
from its punishment, will make good his 
engagement, no matter what means may be 
necessary for its accomplishment. Judg- 
ment is his “strange work;” but he will 
inflict the judgment on his own beloved 
ones, rather than that they should continue 
to wander from the paths of righteousness 
and peace. The point which is certainly to 
be attained, is their sanctification and salva- 
tion, and the methods for doing this will be 
ordered according to the peculiarities and 
necessities of each particular case. 

With some, it is very soon’ apparent that 
prosperity is not for the health of the soul. 
They were tried with it, but when all went 
well, they “ forgat God their Maker.” They 
received the gifts and made much of them, 
but placed their affections upon them, and not 
upon the giver. Such professors are like reck- 
less mariners, who, presuming upon a fine 
breeze and a smooth sea, neglect to keep a 
vigilant look out. The breeze will answer a 
good purpose, and help forward to the haven, 
if properly managed ; but to leave the ship to 
its mercy, will soon bring it on a lee-shore, 
or an iceberg. With such sailing, an ad- 
verse gale would sometimes be a blessing. 
So, when we allow ourselves to be borne 
away from our course, by the deceitful winds 
of prosperity, God sends the gale to drive 
us back and save us. 


A disregard of one chastisement too, pre- 


give heed to the first stroke, our Heavenly 
Father will repeat the blow; and if these 
will not suffice, he will lay them on thick 


to turn away from seeing God’s hand in his 
troubles, the more certain is it that he will 
be chastened yet more and more. | 

“The proper and rp coutse to pur- 
Spe when trouble comes, is at once to enter 


have provoked the use of the, 
‘It be: that the trial is for testing our’ 
‘drosd, and that it is not in the way of judg- 


ment for neglect of duty and the indulgence 


idee, and strains of later dete, ent- | 
of Yon 


pares the way for another. If we will not 


and heavier. The more the believer strives | 


into & scratiny of ourselves, to sce wherein 


the 
ction of duty sin, it is dispar 
ble to our peace that we at once search for 


with us 
way, fo 


eg to the 


: « Return unto me, and I will return unto 
you,” saith the Lord; “he “that covereth 
his sips shall nbt ‘prosper| but he that ooti- 


fesseth and forsaketh, them shall find. mer- 
éy.”” ‘The wandering soul, | 
wearied, may at length again gain ; peace 
where he first.found peace, in. believing. 
The chastisement which at the. outaet: bat. 
excited rebellion; will then prove to have 
been all-kind and -meréiful ; and there:will 
be abundant reason henceforth to bless God, 
that he was faithful, though apparently'se- 
vere, and that he did slot 


NEW EN GLAN D AND RADICALISM 


(ps disposition manifested at the late 
meetings of the Congregational bodies of 
New England to interfere in the affairs of 
the Presbyteriag Church, has called forth 
very general and decided rebuke in the va- 
rious journals of our denomination. The 
old adage, too, that « People who livé in 
glass houses oughtgnot fo throw stones,”’ 
seems to have at once occurred to all who 
have felt called upon to notice these: intend- 
ed rebukes! We have already ‘taid, that 
were the General Assembly of the Presbyte- 
rian Church disposed to follow the example 
of the Congregational brethren, and «deal 
with” their organizations because of their 
toleration of gross doctrinal errors, there 
would be a long account to-settle. It is a 
notable fact in the history of New England 
in late years, that the old settled landmarks 
which had always entitled their portion of 
the Union to be called the “land-of steady 
habits,” have been rapidly disappearing. 
In scarcely any sense could it now be said 
that “steady habits” are a distinguishing 
feature of that section of our country. In 
morals, the influence of Puritanism is not 
what it once was; in theology, things are 
unsettled to an extent unknown elsewhere 
on this continent; whilst for the various 
wild fanatical movements for which this age 
has been emifently characterized, it has been 
the fruitful hotbed. In addition to the ex- 
traordinary development of Unitarianism, 
which made shipwreck of so large a portion 
of the Churches, and which to this day has 
failed to make headway elsewhere, and to 
Taylorism and Parkism, which have been eat- 
ing out the life of the gospel, we are also in- 
debted, to a very great extent, for the Ger- 
man Pantheism and Infidelity which is now 
poisoning the minds of the educated classes, 
to the same sons of the Puritans. We could 
make out a long catalogue, if so disposed, of 
particulars in which New England mind and 
New England movements have done import- 
ant and essential injury to the country and 
the American Church. 

We have no disposition to dwell upon 
these things by way of recrimination. We 
would greatly prefer to see the friends of 
sound doctrine, of good order, and of a 
Christianity which consists in something else 
than reviling, arise in their strength and 
cast out the evil spirits which have so long 
disturbed their peace, and are now seeking 
to embroil others, and who have done far 
more to tarnish the ancient and honourable 
name of New England, and to destroy confi- 
dence in her religious and moral movements, 
than their united efforts could remove by 
well-doing, were they now to rm and 
live a thousand years to bring forth fruits 
meet for repentance. By some meansa few 
conceited, noisy men manage to keep before 
the New England public, and on every ques- 
tion of general concern raise a hue and cry 
at, the outset, in order to preoacupy the 
ground, to forestall and mould at their plea- 
sure public sentiment, and by their clamour 
to discourage any effort at successful resist- 
ance. The result has been, that the sober, 
sensible, sound, conservative thought and 
feeling of New England has been, toa great 
extent, suppressed. A singular timidity 
upon the part of the leading men of that 
east, has led them to silence and submission, 
or, at the utmost, to a feeble resistance, 
whilst the noisy “fast men’ have taken ad- 
vantage of this absence of courage and spirit 
to run riot over the whole ground. 

It is greatly to be hoped, that sooner or 
later old New England, wearied and worn 
out with the rule of restless, fiery spirits, 
will take this rampant, meddlesome young 
New England in hand, and teach him his 
true place. What the present race of re- 
formers in New England most need, is to 
reform themselves. To show that it is no 
mere sectional or ecclesiastical prejudice 
which dictates these few words on a very 
fruitful subject, we append the following as 
to the change which, in some respects, has 
come over the land of the pilgrims, from the 
New York Daily Times, a journal which no 
one will accuse of unfriendliness to New 
England. 

‘Our old men remember when there was 
no infidelity in New England. Everybody 
believed the Bible, loved the Bible, hon- 
oured the Bible. It was the Puritan’s 
book; that was enough, It had been laid 
wide open on Rock ; that. was 

try in itself. But of late, New England 
as had more infidels, of one sort and an- 
other, than all the rest of the country. 
There is no end to her Latitudinarianisms. 
And then her most popular author, Haw- 
thorne, shows off her earlier Puritanism in 
its severest features, and the children turn 
pale for gladness, that they are escaped from 
its terrific sway. In the times of our fa- 
thers, infidelity was supposed to be enthroned 
at the University of Virginia and the College 
of South Carolina. Jefferson and Cooper 
were dreaded. But what a wonder! These 
schools are now foremost in the land alike 
for numerical strength, abilities, 
and Christian teaching. e old leaven, if 
it ever worked at all in them, has beén 
thoroughly purged out, and to-day they rank 
deservedly high among the conservative 
agencies of religious and national freedom. 
The Puritan stock has certainly, in some 
respects, degenerated, while the cavalier, 
Scotch-Irish, and Huguenot have maintained 
and augmented their power. If the North 
is eked 1 now for her jewels, what can she 
say? She can show great cities, huge fac- 
tories, splendid ships, and glorious results 
from free schools, free labour, and free com- 
petition; but where are her growing men, 
standing out from all their fellows, and 
challenging admiration by the singleness of 
their attitude, and the sovereignty of their 
power! If we are to be mighty in industry, 
trade, and commerce, would it not seem 
that we are to be content to lose other means 
of prominence and grandeur !’’ 


ConVERTS FROM PorpsRY.—At Geneva, 
Switzerland, large numbers of converts from 
Rome are in attendance upon Protestant in- 
struction, and five ‘times the number’ ‘of 
Bibles and Testaments have, during the last 

ear, been issued from. the, depot of. the 

ible Society, than ’Q, any year. ing. 
A deputation from the Evangelical Alliance, 
and from the Dissenting Churches of the 
Canton of Geneva, recently attended, for 
the first time, the Anniversary of the Geneva 
Missionary Society. vere 


—— the decease of the Rev. Mervin E. 
think it due ‘This ‘to express 


m; we have sitice received thé following : 


ia, held om the 6th ingt., the following reso- 
were : 
“ Whereas, It 
for the first time our organ 
deprive us. by death of a beloved 
ohnson, in the midst of his usefulness; we 
rang & ex ing five years, an 
ons. of his individual worth and 
ristian 


‘Resolved, T 
faithfulness both’in and out of the 
exhorting and entreating with all diligence, 
that his ror might beeoming) the gos- 
pél, and that: those without, especially the 
young, might be brought in and inherit the 

romises. of the covenant of grace. These en- 

eavours were not confined to his own particu- 
lar charge, but he rejoiced and aided in every 
effort to id the truth as it is im Jesus in 
sister churches, and to advance every benevo- 
lent plan which he believed would promote the 
cause of morals and the welfare of the com- 


munity. 

_ ‘Resolved, That as a minister of the gospel, 
his sermons were able and rich in instruction, 
and delivered with a sincerity and earnestness 
calculated to impress the truth on the heart, 
while his mild manners, and meek, Christian 
deportment gained him the affections of his 

le, and his piety and close walk with the 
viour set a gly exam which cannot but 
be appreciated by the church at large. He 
has been prematurely removed from his field 
of labour early in life, and while but com 
tiyely commencing his work, and we shall see 
his face no more; yet we would comfort one 
another in the belief that he sleeps in Jesus, 
and will stand in his place at the coming of 
the Lord! 

‘Resolved, That as this congregation had 
decided to pay him six months’ salary without 
requiring service during that period, in the 
hope that he might regain his health, but inas- 
much as the Lord has seen fit to take him 
away suddenly, within one month of this ex- 
pression of regard by his a ay the trustees 
of this church are respectfully requested to 
pay the said appropriation to his widow, Mrs. 

ohnson, until the lst of January next, and 
as a token of affection to the memory of our 
deceased pastor, a committee be now appointed 
to raise, subseription, a sum sufficient to 
ee his funeral expenses, and to procure a 
suitable head and foot stone for his grave.” 


THE SEA-SHORE. 


[CORRESPONDENCE OF THE PRESBYTERIAN. } 


Cape May, New Jersey, Aug.7, 1854. 

Messrs. Editors—I doubt whether any 
one ever sailed down the Delaware on a 
sweeter summer's day, than that which 
brought us to this place towards the close 
of last week. Two or three of its pre- 
decessors had been as fair specimens of dog- 
days as ever made the dwellers within 
city walls betake themselves to their thin- 
nest possible garments, with the addenda of 
fans, ice-creams, soda-water, and all the 
usual appliances for neutralizing the effects 
of a fiery atmosphere. But on the day for 
our leaving the city’s burning streets, a re- 
freshing balmy breeze bad taken the place of 
the sultry vapours, and a calm, bright time we 
had of it. Even the Delaware Bay was pro- 
pitious; hardly the gentlest swell disturbed 
its placid bosom. The culminating point 
of the watering season at the Capes hav- 
ing passed, too, we were not overcrowded 
with passengers, so that when at length the 
white sand of the shore and the long wharf, 
where we were to land, came in sight, we 
could scarcely realize that we had accom- 
plished the trip from Philadelphia. The 
spectacle presented on landing from the 
boat is not by any means imposing. The 
village of Cape Island, whither visitors re- 
sort, is some three miles distant, and in order 
to reach it conveyances for land travel are 
necessary. The array of vehicles here is 
altogether unique. Neither rail-car, nor 
stage-coach, nor omnibus, nor cab, is here, 


carry-all, and balf carriage, very attenuated 
and way-worn, with horses to match, into 
each of which are crowded from nine down- 
wards. In a very few minutes, however, 
the end of the journey is in view; the long 
and tall hotels, with their flags flying, 
making an appearance somewhat more im- 
posing than a closer inspection will justify. 
Like Saratoga, Cape Island is a village of 
boarding-houses and hotels—every body 
turns publican for a season; and from the 
two months’ summer harvest, are, in many 
cases, garnered the living resources of the 
entire year. Indeed, if a friend who lives 
here is not mistaken, either this matter of 
compressing the money making of the twelve 
months into two, or the invigorating influ- 
ence of the sea air, or both combined, have 
given a keenness, aptness, and energy in that 
matter, to some of the people in these re- 
gions, which is almost as peculiar as that 
which a tourist in Switzerland encounters 
on the great line of English and American 
travel, 

Among the novelties in the way of hotels, 
is the Mount Vernon, a new one, which has 
been erecting here for the last year or two, 
and which, though occupied this season, is 
not yet completed. When entirely finished, 
according to the original plan, it will be by 
far the largest hotel in the world—being de- 
signed for the accommodation of from 2000 to 
2500 people. The dining-room, which is now 
finished, is as long as a Philadelphia square, 
so that though there are now here some 500 
or 600 guests, they go but a small way to- 
wards filling it. When seen from a distance 
of some two or three miles—sufficient to 
take off the roughness and unfinish—it is a 
most imposing structure, with its lofty wings 
and towers, and flag floating above, looking 
like some great military establishment, or 
rather like some ancient castle. Our party 
have been sojourning at the Mount Vernon, 
‘and have found it a very comfortable estab- 
lishment, particularly when the disadvan- 
tages under which it labours the present 
season are considered. Yesterday being the 
Sabbath, and the churches of the villages 
being too far off to be conveniently reached, 
we had service in the forenoon, in the large 
parlour of the hotel. Most of the guests 
were present, and not a few felt that it was 
good thus to meet their fellow-Christions 
from various parts of the country, who, 
strangers to each other in name, were yet 
one in heart and hope. 

In the afternoon and evening some of us 
attended the Presbyterian church in the 
village, of which the Rev. Mr. Ewing is 
paster. It is a very neat, comfortable struc- 
ture, and the services on both occasions were 
well attended—that in the afternoon being 
the Monthly Concert of Prayer. I am happy 
to say that Mr. Ewing is doing an excellent 
work here. He is very laborious, and God 

‘has smiled upon bis efforts—quite a number 
having recently been hopefully converted 
and added to the church. He is also taking 
measures to train his people to systematic 
usefulness, so that there is every prospect 
that in a very short time he will have gath- 
ered an efficient congregation. His people, 
too, show an excellent spirit. They have 
just given an evidence of this by purchasing 
@ parsonage for their pastor. 

“As the bearer'of this is about leaving, [ 
must bring these hasty lines to a elose. I 


was driven ‘out of bed at an earlier hour 


thin usual this morning, by the barking of 
a New Foundland dog, the occupant of a 
neighbouring room on our floor, and thought 
I might improve the few extra minutes by 


but a score or more of Jersey wagons, half | 


ith i . igh of surf 
with ita white fringe 

beach, and a full moon soaring if the clear 
heavens above. But I must stop. 


A LETTER, FROM SAXONY... 
(CORRESPONDENCE OF THE PRESBYTERIAN.) 


tion of the city of Brunswick—Arrival at 


ters” — Characteristics of the Dresdenites. 
Drespen, Saxony, —— 1854, 

Messrs. Editors—The man at the ticket office 
was not more glad to take our fare, than were 
we to step into the cats that were to take us 
away from Cologne. Our route lay northward, 
and we were to deseribe 8 great semicircle by 
railway, and so get around to Dresden. There 
is nothing téry interésting in a railway route, 
especially in Germany, where the country is 
flat, and, therefore, the ecenery not much varie- 
gated. On such occasions, it is best to atady 
the railway itself, and inquire how it differs 
from an Americsn institution of the same kind. 
We are in the “Schnell Post,” which answers 
to our Express train; but it goes so slow that 


-we are disposed to call it the “snail post.” We 


are in a second class car, four we have beard that 
only princes and fools travel in the first, and 
we would not like, in these troublous times, to 
be reckoned among the one more than among 
the other. Qur compartment is one of three 
upon the samie truck. It is very well wadded, 
and not only very comfortable, bat also very 
handsome, It holds eight, but we are only 
four, and the reason is, that our conductor is a 
speculator. He has asked us if we wanted to 
be alone, and we have made no objection. He 
tells everybody that wants to come in, that he 
cannot be so cruel as to allow it, because “ the 
gentlemen inside are so very disagreeable,” 
and so it goes to the end of the line, when our 
conductor manages to be very near by to re- 
ceive the very small pittance we offer him. 
The railroad itself is very good and smooth, 
and the wheels, though not of Eddy’s patent, 
roll, us safely through half a dozen German 
kingdome, and we are set down about four 
P.M. in the ancient city of Brunswick. The 
city itself bas died out, and left the houses 
standing; or if you do not understand that, it is 
a city that reminds you of tombs of the great 
Sahara desert, and of what the poets call 
“blank existence.” The streets are very broad, 
the houses very curious, with their gable ends 
to the street, and often with little balconies 
projecting out from every story, like old-fash- 
ioned pulpits. The people look sad, and as if 
they were wanting in new ideas. The most of 
them are women and “ black Brunswickers;’’ 
the latter a corps of soldiers famous in ancient 
wars, and so named from their coal-black uni- 
form. They look like mourners going about in 
the streets. We found one monument in the 
city. We thought at firet that it was a wolf, 
but ascertained afterwards that it was a By- 
zantine lion, brought from Constantinople by 
Henry the Crusader. The cathedral contains 
relics still more curious than that of Cologne. 
Here are Peter’s sword and the high priest’s 
servant’s ear that it cut off, beside the very 
cock that crowed about the same time. One 
of the ribs of Goliah is preserved with great 
care, and is said by those who have studied the 
matter, to bear a very close resemblance to the 
rib of a whale. 

These interesting objects did not detain us 
long in Brunswick, for after sleeping in the 
“Deutsches Haus,” we took the railway again 
in the morning, and came on to Dresden, the 
capital of Saxony. And a beautiful and inter- 
esting city indeed is Dresden—‘‘the Florence 
of the Elbe,” as it bas been called, because of 
the richness of its collections of art. Nothing 
can scarcely be imagined more agreeable than 
its situation. The noble Elbe flows swiftly at 
its base. A rich country of green hill-sides and 
pleasant valleys surrounds it on every side, while 
afar off rise against the horizon the fantastic 
rocks and mountains of the “Saxon Switzer- 
land.” It is just the place to live in and make 
excursions from. The city itself is impoging 
from a distance, but a nearer inspection of its 
public buildings reveals a considerable degree 
of dilapidation—the most dilapidated and 
gloomy of all being the King’s palace. The 
truth is, that all the German States are as poor 
as that apocryphal bird called “Job’s turkey,” 
and there is never money enough in their 
treasuries to repair the ruins of time. 

Behind some of these old gloomy walls, how- 
ever, in Dresden, are lying in show-cases, trea- 
sures enough, if they were available, to build a 
dozen palaces. The “Green Vault,” probably 
so called because there is no green about it, is 
well worth a visit. It is a collection of all the 
playthings of the kings of Saxony for some cen- 
turies past. You are led successively through 
eight apartments, beginning with exquisite 
workmanship in bronze, coming next to a 
cabinet of ivory, carved by great masters into 
all sorts of shapes; then to mosaics and carved 
ostrich eggs; then to gold and silver plate, gob- 
lets and pitchers of agate, chalcedony, and 
lapis lazuli; and last of all, to a room fairly 
illuminated by the glitter of precious stones. 
Here are sapphires, emeralds, rubies, and 
pearls in great quantities, and, beside, long 
strings of diamonds, enough to make even a 
sober man like myself a little wild. I cannot 
say that I went through this vault with any 
great pleasure. I was thinking all the time of 
political economy, and wondering whether Sax- 
ony ever thought of selling out and making 
repairs outside. 

Not far off from the Green Vault is another 
museum, much more interesting. It is called 
the Zwinger, and is filled with specimens of 
arms and armour, such as have been worn from 
the earliest times to the present. Here are the 
cross-bows with which the German fathers used 
to shoot each other, and their first rude attempts 
at pistol and gunmaking, after they found out 
what a good thing gunpowder was. Here are 
the horns they used to drink out of before they 
learned how to make mugs; and if inferences 
are allowed, one might judge their capacity for 
beer to have been as great then as it ever has 
been since. Here, too, are all the ancient kings 
mounted on wooden horses, and clothed in the 


armour with which they used to go out against 


the enemy. Two of them are actually engaged 
in & tournament, and judging from appear- 
ances, they are both likely to be killed. Of 
these kings, Augustus the Strong is the great- 
est. It was as much as I could do to lift his 
helmet, and among the memorials of him is 
shown a horse-shoe that he wrenched in twain. 
In this museum Napoleon also has left a pair 
of new boots ahd a very old beaver hat. Both 
were worn in the battle of Dresden. 

The true wealth of Dresden, however, lies in 
its picture-gallery, the best in Europe, out of 
Italy. I cannot tell you how many hours I 
have wandered about in this gallery, and how 
many times I have lost myself before some of 
these creations of genius. I had not expected 
so to be moved by pictures. I had heard before 
a great deal about the “old masters,” but I had 
been very incredulous. It seemed to me that it 
had become a fashion to praise them, and that 
people only did it because they hated to be 
reckoned as fools. I give it up now. It is all 
true, what the books say. There are no Ra- 
phaels, Titians, Murillos now, and it seems to 
me as if there never can be hereafter. Here 
is one picture by Raphael—the Madonna di San 
Sisto. Icannot get by it. It exercises a sort 
of enchantment over me. I never saw woman 
as I would like to conceive her so portrayed as 
in that Madonna. Nobility sits enthroned upon 
the brow, love beams out of the eye. Sim- 
plicity, grace, and innocence mingle with the 
lofty intellect that expresses itself in every 
feature of that wonderful face. I know no- 
thing of the life of Raphael, but sure I am that 
he must have had a pure heart, and must have 
known something of woman’s love, or else he 
could not.so have painted, The infant Jesus, 


_ too, is a wonderfal ereation. There is a deep 


inspiration in the eye, which gives the promise 
of the Messiah, and yet it is the infant atill, 
that lives only in its mother’s love. I have not 


. scribbling some words about Cape May, for time to speak particularly of other pictanes. 


the sandy. 


tra of from twenty to fifty performers discourse_ 
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with the gr 
of real German life has 


been in Dresden, and it has been an interesting 
to mark -ite characteristics. 


passions seem to be masic, beer, and tobacco, 
and these always go together. The breweries 
are surrounded with gardens, which are plenti- 
fully supplied with tables and chairs. Here 
congregete every evening the citizens of Dres- 
den, with their wives and children. An orches- 


to them from Beethoven, .Mosart, &c,, while 
the men drink beer and smoke, and the ladies 
drink beér and knit. From five till nine o’clock 
in the evening this entertainment goes on, when 
all go quietly home and to bed. These gather 
ings are to be seen not only at the breweries, 
but also in every part. of the city. Wherever 
there is a green patch, there is almost sure to 
be a concert and beer to sell. The whole per 
formance, including a modicum of beer, costs 
abouta dime, A four hours’ performance in 
the evening, is not even enough to satisfy the 
Dresdeners. Nothing is more common than 
concerts at fiye o’clock in the morning, and 
they are reported to be well attended. I have 
made no personal observations. It would be a 
mistake to suppose that these garden concerts 
are indifferent affairs. The music is good, and 
almost always of an exalted character. The 
audience, too, is an appreciating one, and 
always respectable. Indeed, the whole thing 
throughout is a German institution. It is the 
German method of enjoying life. It gratifies 
at once, and at a cheap rate, all their tastes 
for. social life, for music, for beer, and for to- 
bacco, Not that I would imply that they have 
no other taste, but these are their tastes for the 
hour of recreation—these are the tastes of the 
great public. Nothing would so soon create a 
revolution in Germany as the closing of these 
concerts, and the application of the “ Maine 
law’ to the breweries, unless, perhaps, it might 
be a sudden rise in the price of tobacco. With 
regard to the beer there is a law, but this law 
rather favours than discountenances its use. 
The price is kept down to a certain standard, 
and every mug must be full government mea- 
sure, and the beer that goes into it must reach 
a certain government mark near the top of the 
glass. This is a strange matter for legislation, 
but so it is. 

This is one feature of German life, but a very 
prominent one. Of others it will come in my 
way to inform you hereafter, as I see more of 
Germany, and become somewhat Germanized 
myself. Have the goodness to wait a little. I 
am going to travel up and down the land, and 
spy out the virtues and vices, the good and the 
evil thereof. You shall be the sharer of the 
adventures and opinions of your old friend 

Biytu. 


From our London Correspondent. 


More Soldiers and Ships for the Baltic—The 
state of the Belligerents on the Danube and in 
the East— Austria about to enter the Field— 
Puseyism in Belgravia—Reaction—Restora- 
tion of Convocation—Open-air Preaching in 
the great towns and in and around London— 
The anti-Sabbatarians—Strange Report of a 
Parliamentary Committee— Harvest prospects. 


Lonvon, July 25, 1854. 

Messrs. Editors—The English squadron, bear- 
ing nearly ten thousand French soldiers to the 
Baltic, is already reported as making its steady 
way along the eastern coast of Denmark, and 
by this time will be almost within hail of the 
Anglo-French fleet now hovering over Cron- 
stadt, and waiting, we are told, for this rein- 
forcement, to act offensively on some deter- 
mined but not revealed point. We must, 
therefore, soon hear of more decisive proceed- 
ings than hitherto in that quarter. On the 
Danube the Turks are everywhere victorious. 
Their allies are now giving them a support by 
their presence on the field, to which, no doubt, 
allowing them full credit for daring courage, 
unflinching perseverance, and military talent, 
much of their success, against overwhelming 
odds must be traced. The fleets at the mouth 
of the Danube have been diligently occupied 
in restoring that river to its long lost freedom, 
and the Russian flotilla, now fairly caught in a 
cul de sac, must either surrender at discretion 
or be blown out of the water, The Circassians 
have lately met with severe reverses, but they 
have been too long acquainted with adversity 
to be discouraged, and they seem, under Scha- 
myl, prepared to die man by man, rather than 
yield. Reinforcements of amunition and of 
officers from Europe are on their way, which will 
_be greatly welcomed, and in a short time, hu- 
manly speaking, we shall hear of changes in 
that quarter which must astonish the self-con- 
fident Czar. The latest telegraphic news from 
Austria indicate that at length, after long de- 
lays and much hesitation, the grand army of 
that nation is about to enter Wallachia with 
the determination to compel a retreat on the 
part of Russia. Thus there will be a new bat- 
tle field occupied, and as the troops engaged on 
either part will pretty nearly balance each 
other, France and England will be at liberty to 
take their own course, and will probably direct 
their joint efforts in connection with the Turk- 
ish army on. the Crimea, and its stronghold, 
Sebastopol. This once taken, and the fleet 
there ensconced rendered powerless, the great 
burden of the war is got quit of; the Black Sea 
is made free; the Danube becomes open to the 
navigation of the world, and Russia ceases to 
be formidable? Similar proceedings will pro- 
bably reduce St. Petersburg, and its fortress, 
Cronstadt, in the north, destroying the boasted 
fleet of the Czar, and reducing him to the ne- 
cessity of submitting to reason. What hazards 
are yet to be run, however, and what disasters 
to be met on either side, we cannot venture to 
anticipate. 

The affair between priest and people in the 
West End of London, of which I have once or 
twice spoken, seems to be likely to produce 
larger results than was at first anticipated. 
You remember that the Honourable and Rev- 
erend Mr. Liddell, who last year was inducted, 
on the presentation of the Bishop of London, 
to the benefice of St. Barnabas, and who in ac- 
cordance with all his well-known antecedents, 
set up the Puseyite worship, or rather continu- 
ed it there in its extreme character, the Bishop, 
‘his patron, quietly encouraging his proceed- 


ings, met with a check in consequence of the. 


constitutional interference of one of his church- 
wardens, a Mr. Waterton, who some weeks ago 
made an open appeal to the Bishop, complain- 
ing of the anti-Protestant proceedings of the 
clergyman. This proceeding made Mr, Wa- 
terton amazingly popular in his parish, and the 
public feeling of the parishioners being une- 


-quivocally expressed, the Bishop (who can 


harmonize with the Jesuits in something else 
besides their forms of worship) backed out of 
his former position, and hinted to Mr. Liddell 
that he ought, for the sake of peace, to discon- 
tinue the chaunting of the service, and some 
other peculiarities, in deference to the general 
wish. Mr. Liddell with due obedience acqui- 
esced, and announced that, in accordance with 
the desire of his prelate, the service would be 
henceforth performed more simply. To this 
step, however, a certain party, headed by the 
curates, demurred, and on the following Sab- 
bath a band of these struck up the chant in 
spite of the wish of the authorities. This pro- 
ceeding was neither encouraged nor discounte- 
nanced decidedly by the minister ; and the con- 
sequence was, that a meeting of the parishion- 
ers took place last week, to protest against the 


whole of the Popish-looking proceedings of Mr. 


Liddell, his curates, and party, not omitting 
the Jesuitical diocesan, who, no doubt, is more 
to blame than any one else; first, in appoint 
ing to this parish, whose late clergyman, Mr. 
Bennett, fell so sadly from the truth, another 
tainted by the same superstition ; secondly, in 
encouraging his anti-Protestant proceedings ; 
and lastly, in pretending to rebuke them, while 
he failed altogether to manifest the firmness or 
the sincerity of a true faithfulness in their re- 
pression. “ The parishioners, who are of the 
most influential character, many of them be- 
longing to the nobility, attended in great num- 
bers. The speakers were warm and bearty in 
their denunciation of the Jesuitism displayed 
by the principal parties in the affair. One of 


mighty |/ 


falsifying in a manner like this; concluding 
that he was ashamed of the position Ti Which 
the Bisby stood before the world, Thid 
was not quite in order, and was very properly 
stopped by the chairman; but it carried the 
general sympathy of the meeting, which did 
not terminate until jt-had organized a move- 
ment for defending Proteatantism and checking 
Puseyiem in the Charch of E A. aub- 
scription, amounting to $550, was taken at the 
doors, and an influential committee appointed 
to carry out the views of the meeting, by claim- 
ing the protection of all ecclesiastical and civil 
authorities competent to deal with such cases 
against the encroachments of this preaumptu- 
ous party. Among the supporters of thie move- 
ment are Dukes, Marquises, and Earls, besides 
Members of Parliament, Bankers, Merchants, 
and landed gentry without number ; and, I am 
told, this will probably extend a reforming im- 
pulse over a wide area, so as to produce results 
which at present it would be dificult to predict 
or even conjecture. 

In the meantime the Church party are tri- 
umphing in the progress made by the promo- 
ters of the Convocation movement, who, during 
the past four years, have omitted nothing which 
could strengthen their claim to the re-establish- 
ment of that long dormant court in all ita ori- 
ginal power. The Convocation answers in the 
Church of England to our Presbyterian General 
Assembly; only, true to the aristocratic char- 
acter of Prelacy, it consists not of one house 
whose members occupy a footing of essential 
parity, but of Lower and Higher Houses—the 
latter containing only the archbishop of the 
province, with his bishops—the former being 
composed of delegates from the various dioceses 
in the province. Hitherto they have not met 
since the reign of Queen Anne, for the transac- 
tion of business, being invariably dissolved by 
Royal authority almost as soon as, convened ; 
their troublesome and violent proceedings hav- 
ing, in that reign, rendered them intolerable to 
the civil powers. Lately, however, they have 
ventured, during their short sittings, to appoint 
committees who have continued to act after 
their dissolution, and who have this year re- 
ported to Convocation; and, as if the Govern- 
ment were disposed quietly to tolerate this new 
assumption of power, we find them continuing 
their sittings longer than usual, and taking up 
the consideration of topics which to them are - 
quite new. In fact, we see here the elements 
of a very active Episcopal General Assembly, 
which, if well and faithfully worked, might be 
productive of great good, but which, governed 
by the parties now in power, would, if un- 
checked, threaten the entire destruction of that 
little degree of freedom which the faithful peo- 
ple of God enjoy within the pale of the Estab- 
lished Church. The Prolocutor (or, as we 
would call him, the Moderator), an official, ap- 
pointed by the civil government, seems to con- 
sider the chief part of his duty to consist in 
checking discussion, and preventing the intro- 
duction of any matter that may distantly in- 
terfere with or affect the functions of the civil 
power ; and if this fidgetty interference is indeed 
continued, and its demands enforced, the court, 
with all its pretensions, will find little power 
either for good or evil. The proceedings, how- 
ever, must be well watched, lest what seems of 
small consequence, should insensibly grow to 
great and formidable dimensions. We cannot 
forget what Episcopal courts have done in the 
history of England, and knowing the loridly 
tyranny of which some present prelatista are 
capable, in their ecclesiastical sphere, we must 
keep our eyes open to encroachments that may 
put a dangerous power in very improper hands. 

An old mode of doing good, which though long 
common in Scotland, has been less known in the 
sister kingdoms, is becoming again quite gen- 
eral in many parts both of England and Ire- 
land. The large towns of Manchester, Shef- 
field, and Birmingham, have lately been aston- 
ished to see the clergy of the Ketabliehied Church 
coming out to the streets and suburbs to preach 
in the open air to Sabbath wanderers, and the 
movement is now fairly inaugurated in this 
great metropolis. A Scottish minister, in most 
cases, has had such duties frequently to do, 
whether in the crowded town or the country 
parish ; bat the stiff formalities of Episcopacy 
have hitherto placed a bar on the Churoh of 
England, and reduced street and field preach- 
ing in this latitude to the level of stump ora- 
tory. Now, however, a better feeling on the 
subject prevails, and itis literally true, in many 
important localities, that the outcast poor who 
never enter a church or chapel, have the gos- 
pel preached to them. In Marylebone, and 
the Seven Dials, where squalidity and vice 
reign undisturbed, the evangelical parish clergy 
have lately condescended to come down among 
the wretched wanderers and join with other 
ministers tin inviting them to Jesus. In‘the 
parks and open areas of the suburbs, the gos- 
pel is every Sunday preached with earnest 
faithfulness to multitudes. Last Sabbath I 
was witness of a spectacle which, till very 
lately, could not have been seen in this coun- 
try, at least in our ownday. Greenwich Park, 
which your readers may perhaps know has 
long been the common Sunday resort of thou- 
sands of idlers, was, as usual, thronged with 
multitudes, and at three o’clock, afternoon, a 
Presbyterian minister, accompanied by two 
faithful city missionaries, appeared among the 

‘crowd, and the service was opened by singing, 
prayer, and reading of the word of God. There- 
after a sermon was preached on the prodigal 
son, the missionaries following with addresses 
on the Lamb of God, that taketh away the sin 
of the world, and on the merciful creditor. 
During two hours the crowd continued partial- 
ly to stand or sit, and listen—few of them mov- 
ing from their places, and when at the close 
the hymn 

“ Praise God from whom,” &c., 


was sung, hundreds respectfully uncovered and 
joined. in praise. The same evening, at seven 
o’clock, the seryice was resumed—only, on this 
occasion, the minister was of the Church of 
England, the laborious and zealous incumbent 
of a neighbouring charge. I have often seen 
such sights in Scotland, but to witness the 
quiet attention, such seriousness, and respect, 
in a London audience, gathered from among 
Sabbath wanderers, impressed me with a confi- 
dence I had never before experienced, that a 
wide door, and effectual, is open among this 
class for the heralds of the truth. In fact, 
everything indicates this. The rich and the 
poor are both giving happy proofs of progress 
in the right direction. These meeting® are 
under the special protection of the Ranger of the 
Park, who holds his post under the Queen, and 
from whom the police have received orders to af- 
ford protection, if necessary, to the preachers, 
and to suppress interruptions, Some influen- 
tial men of high standing were there, giving 
their countenance to the proceedings, and the 
whole scene bore the aspect of a quiet and or- 
derly house of prayer. 

You will no doubt sympathize with our anx- 
about the evident design, on the ‘part of 
‘sonte distarbers of the peace, to make a bold 
| effort to have places of public entertainment 
legally thrown open to the pablic on the Lord’s 
day. There is avery active party in the House 
of Commons, who lose no opportunity of show- 
ing their contempt of all that savours of reli- 
gion ; but you could conjecture the oc- 
casion they have laid of for the attack 
they now openly threaten, In answer to many 
remonstrances on the part of the Chris tian pub- 
lic with reference to Sabbath drinking i tav- 
erns and gin-palaces, a Committee of Inquiry 
was appointed ‘last year, chosen deliberately, 
as it now appears, from this religion-despising 
party. They have jast brought in their report, 
advising that public houses be closed on San- 
days except from 1:to 2j,and again from. to 9 
o'clock; but that to give rational relaxation, 
the Lord Chancellor shall have power to throw 


lery, and other places of public entertainment 
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= ent and sblemnity of the holy day seems | land he had st Paddington was with 
| ‘hid hand oneverything. Itis buildings, having the fear of the 
be | | ling | what would be said of any layman in business 
4 eed, is the count | 
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Mr. Mussy-of 


sion the Tami! Scriptures; from 


large 


; the Praby- 
terian Board of Publication; the, Book Con- 
land, ‘The, jasues of the month 
were 86,813 -vniumes.:| The receipte of the 
month were $28,785.50. 


The Rev. Dr. Duff hae been 
advised to visit Great Malvern, and to seek 


id the Mast. “Hig medical ativisers, 
learn, bave.for the present: interdicted 
end mental exertion —Ldin- 

‘the Queen, ptaying for the 
to travellers and lodgert, during the 


Of Sunday, tias within the last few 
the Home-office, 


from, upwards: of-:10,000 women of the 


Working ‘clases’ of 1 and its vicinity; 
stitions to the House of 
beari ween 8000 and 9000 signatures, 
ot wit ting. for the 
and froin the sam: locality. —London ‘paper. 
ediately after the declaration ,of wa 
the & iety resolved:to supply every British 
soldier and sailor departing for the war with 


a copy of the New Testament. eee next | 
rench 


soliier they extended their bene- 
fadlions to the Tarkish 

an ample oe of the Kvangelists 
‘and. have. red a large supply of the 
pribétiers ‘as might hereafter come into pos- 
sesion of the allied armies. Petia te 


PAVING oF THE Bottom oF THE | 


Sza.—The whole channel of the Mediterra- 


with human’ bones. 
ersians, Greeks, There 
side by ‘sidé;*benéath the eternal 

; and modéin ship that fetches 
from .Alexandris..éails.in its whole 

of that now adds bright. 

~pess.to the phosphorestence of the waves.— 

FA: BtTohn’s There and Back Again, in 

Dectine or THE Bak 1n Lonpon,—The 

“London Law Times laments the contingéed 
-decline of the Bar in London. It says that 
‘the of the if equal 
‘would hardly ‘pay, for their chambers; an 
‘that many tent th intended for the Bar, 
have wisely abaridoned their intention, and 

gone into more hopeful pursuits. 


tomb of Odoacer, Kin 


ofthe Heruli, has recently been discovere 
wt Ravenna, Italy, by some workmen, who, 
finding the bones encased in a suit of armour 
of gold, broke up the latter and secretly sold 
‘it. This.becoming known, an investigation 
was instituted, when other precious articles 
were found, as also a monumental ipscrip- 
ition confirming the fact that it was the tomb 

of Odoaecer. | 
.a violent storm 
which ‘burst over Paris, recently, the eleo- 
‘tric fluid entered a room in which was seat- 
‘ed a man who had long been 
is, which ived him comp 0 
of tase Tt wet fire to the bed 
-eurtains, and did other damage to the room ; 
‘Instead of injuring the infirm. man, it re- 
stored to him his speech and health. 
Srarer Peeacarne Riot 1n ENGLAND. 
‘—There has been a riot in Manchester, Eng- 
land, growing out of some city missionaries 
endeavouring to preach in the streets. The 
missionaries were driven off by the mob. 


INTERCOURSE, WITH THE. EASTERN 
-Onurou.—The London Guardian, a High 
Chuteh paper, says:—The Rev. Mr. Can- 
non, who,bas just returned to Constantino- 
-ple from Schumla, is the bearer of two let- 
ers'in Greek, from the Bishop of Schumla, 
or Panslava, to the Rishop of London and 
“Archbishop of Canterbury, in which the 
. prelate disclaims all sympathy with 
Czar, and lays much stress upon his 

d that of his co-religionists, 


ot 
. fellow-feeling, an 
“for the success of the British and French 


“Roping THE or 


~Shurth; New-Castle-upon-Tyne, ‘England, 
has. been committed for trial by the magis- 
teases of that borough, on a charge of steal- 
ing lead from “coffits'in the vaults of an old 
rrave yard. About 33 stone weight of cof- 
one shop where he had 
James Rothschild has 
contributed’ a° further sum of 50,000 francs 


-'€$10;,000) to the support of his'oo-religion- 


«A Srranas, Custom.—A most extraor- 
“dinary custom prevails among the Vizres, a 
sowerful tribe, occupying an extensive dis- 
a among, mountains, be- 
ersia and India. Jk .is, in fact, a 
ive: .that.. no parallel 

habit of cousid- 


things—the 
théir ‘husbands, and ‘not: the 


tween 


people u 


she sends the drummer 
hs ief to, his cap 
ich she used to fasten her hair. 

watches his opportunity, and 
does this in public, naming the woman, and 


the man is’ ‘to rif he can pay 


Some time ago it was announced. that Craw- 
the:A mericanseul had been elected 


dasa, am velation to the want, of 


BIBLE SOCIETY, 


an 


we 


allies, in the shape of [ 


| of the 224 uli. 
a Noxoro Cominc.— feud is | 
said to,baxe 


ed v | 


stated that one of the nren on board, who be- 


chant's Led ger has made a calculation of the 
number of persons who have died since the 
commencement of the Ohbristian era. It 
sums up the deaths at three billions one hun- 
| ‘and’ forty ‘millions! a 

Nor 


of Tennessee, ormerly a 
d’“*for the®fan' of he 


lately made, 
an iron’ fire-shovel, 
which he onaae to. the Governor, Hon. . 
A ‘In “return; Governor 
rho was formerly taildr, cut and 
meade with. his own. hands coat, and 4 


sented itto'the Judge. ~The 
which passed between these distin 
aod worthy American mechanigs, is pub- 
lished in the Tennessee » “Buch men 
not only add lustre to their’official positions, 
but set an example which “Young Ameri- 
ca’”” would do well to imitate. 
Lakoxst Portland 
Advertiser perpetrates the following squib, 


pondence 


which willsuit many other Jatitudes :—‘‘ We 
occasionally find ‘papers, with almost half 


the circulation of the Advertiser, telling 
advertisers that they have the ‘largest cir- 
culation of any paper, &o. . For our part, 
we agree with the Boston Post, that ‘it is 
very pleasing for a newspaper to have so 
large-a Girculation, and so constantly an 
augmenting one, as not to feel any necessity 
for boasting about it.’” 


An’ Exampte ror Lapres.—A corres- 
pondent of the. Chenango (New York) Union 
mentions the examination by him of a piece 
of Iitten loth, manufact by Mrs. Lavi- 
na, Baker of Guilford, in that county. Mrs. 
Baker is in.the ninetieth year of age, 
arid ‘hay this séason’ spun from flax the yarn 
and woven forty-four, yards of kersy cloth, 
which, for smoothness and quality, the far- 
mérs’ daughters of yore did not frequently 

Tue, is estimated that 
since the a of the cholera at Jes- 
gore; in British India, in 1817, not less than 

ighteen millions of the human family have 
fallen victims to it—about from fifteen to 
sixteen ‘thillions of whom have died in India 
and other parts of Asia, and the remainder 
in Europe and America. 


Error or BATHING.—It is said to be 
fact recorded, that during the visitation of 
cholera in France, out of nearly 16,228 sub- 
soribers to. the public baths of Paris, Bot- 
deaux, and Marseilles, only two deaths 
among them’ were ascribed to cholera. 
There does hot exist a more effectual pre- 
ventive of disease of erare kind, and a great- 
er- promoter of h at all times, than 
the practice of ¢ bathing 
Important Drscoygry.—lIt is stated 
that J. A. Gamewell, Esg., postmaster 4t 
Oamden, South Carolina, made a dis- 
édvery, and has gone to Washington to se- 
cure. a patent, which will prevent lightning 
during thunder storms from taking posses- 
sion of telegraphic wires and suspending 
communication. 
* "Sunpay-Scnoor Union.—The Rev. 
Richard B. Westbrook, pastor of the Pres- 
byterian church, Burlington, New Jersey, 
thas been appointed Secretary of the Ameri- 
can Sunday-school Union in the city of Phi- 
ladelphia. 

A Nosuz Girt.—-Jesse Ketchum of Buf- 
falo, New York, has made a wise and muni- 
ficent disposition of God’s gifts, by devoting 
five acres of land and a suitable building, as 
a park and retreat for Sabbath and public 
school children. It was opened on Saturday 
to two or three hundred happy children, for 
whom Mr. Ketchum had provided a boun- 
tiful repast, consisting of cakes, fruit, con- 
fectionery, &c. In addition to the land and 
‘building, Mr. Ketchum has given $8000 to 
-adorn the grounds. , 


‘A New Mrnerau.—Mr. Henry Wurtz 
of Newark, New Jersey, the State mineralo- 
gist, discovered, a few days since, in the 
quarries of Mr. Alyea, near Newark, a sub- 
stance which, on analysis, proves to be a 
new mineral. It was found in thin flakes 
between the layers of sandstone, and having 
an extraordinary resemblance in many res- 
pects to white paper, he has given it the 
name of “Papyrodyte.” It probably ex- 
ists in small quantities, and will be of no 
value except as a scientific curiosity, as very 
few minerals are now discovered. It is 
flexible and elastic, not acted on by acids, 
“may be heated red hot without change of 
form, but loses 20 per cent. of water in heat- 
ing, and then becomes brittle. 


Woop ~ now writing, 
says the Ledger, upon foolscap paper of a 
very fair quality, made from wood, at Lee, 
Massachusetts, by Platner & Smith. These 
experiments in paper-making are made ne- 
cessary by the scarcity and high price of 
cotton and linen rags, which haye advanced 
-g0 much that newspapers can.searcely afford 
to be published at their former rates, the 
cost being so heavy. If wood, 
straw, and other Bens substances, of a 
cheaper price, can be made to supply the 
deficiency of rags, every branch of the print- 
ing business will be relieved of an, onerous 
expense. 


Unton oF Baptists.—A portion of ithe 
Baptist denomination, who ate labouring to 
produce and bring into use a new translation 
of the Bible, mainly for the purpose of sub- 
stituting the word tmmerse for that of bap- 
 tize, are co-operating with the Campbellite 
Baptists, who are Unitarian and Antinomian 
in sentiment. The Puritan Recorder says 
that this is begetting a sympathy of doctrine 
‘between the two, which, among the Baptists 
of Boston and vicinity, is creating alarm for 
the consequences. , 

Tae Roman CaTHotics or New York 
AND Dr. Newman.—The Dublin Tablet 
‘Dr. Newman has received from the Most 

Rev. Dr. Hughes, Archbishop of New York, 

the. sum of 

the illustrious Oratorian from the faithful 

a diocese in memorial of the Achilli 


_ New Pianer.—J.. RB. Hind, London, 

red discovered, another new planet. It is 

gituated almost exactly upon the ecliptic, 

about midway... between stars, of fifth 

magnitude++29-and 82 of Hamsteed in 

cornus. Was “first seen on the night 


the foreign and 
Reman Catholic 


cAmerican ‘Bishops of the 
the difficult 


Church’ in, this. country, and 
in, 


‘been referred to the 


at Rome. - It 
is also said that the Pope will di 


Ameri 


full report of fair, 
tary of the Na 


hed | 


| says :— We understand that the Very Rev. | 
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223, being a present made. to 


star of the tenth magnitude, and - 
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‘inhabitants of Port Orford had 


bed success 


| frou: “Boston ‘dn 8th 
Horse, 

wife, Parsots and wife—alf*for 

ind Dt, Nutting and 


journed on Monday & pro- 
yond session of vient months. Among the 
ost important of the bills and treaties passed, 
 Bille—The A n bills; the 
Kansas and Nebraska - the bill providin 


for eix first clase war steamers; the Ten Mi 
iom bill, of the Gadsden treaty ; the Homestead 
I for Kansas and Nebraska; the bill extend- 
system; the bill to give 


an y y; the 
| road Land 


bill repealing the Minnesota Rail 
+ the bill to graduate the price of public 


bill 
Treatias:;—The Senate has confirmed the fol- 
lowing, treaties:—-The Gadeden treaty; the 
Britigh Colonial Reciprocity treaty; the Com- 
mercial treaty with Japan; the Neutrality 
th Russia ; treaties extinguish- 
ing the Indian titlée in Kansas, Nebraska, and 
other Territories. 
measures which-failed were:—An ap- 
iation of $10,000,000 for negotiations with 
Rosia, and an attempt to purchase Cuba; sevy- 
al millions for railroad schemes; the French 
liation bill of five millions; the Pacific rail- 
ed; the Senate bill of 


| eight ‘millions for the relief of Texas; ‘Senate 


amendments of several millions to the general 
bill, including balf a million to 
‘Washington Water Works, the bills for 
e increase of the rates of. postage; the bill 
ra line of steamers between San Francisco 
nd China, &. 
The River and Harbour bill was passed by 
‘Congress, but vetoed by the President. 


From Catrrornia.—By the arrival at New 
York of the steamer Star of the West from 
San Juan, San Francisco dates to the 15th 
July have been received. She brings $663,000 
in gold on freight, and 450 n . The 
mining accounts continue Retusaiie, The 
crops in all parts of the State give promise of 
a favourable Rony Nothing of importance 
had transpired in California since the last 
steamer, with the exception of large fires in 
San Francisco, Sacramento, and Columbia. 
The losses.in the three cities were estimated 
at $1,250,000. 

The fire in San Francisco was on the morn- 
ing of the llth of July, and commenced in the 
Golden Gate Hotel, a large three story frame 
structure, corner of Oregon and Davis streets, 
from whence it spread in all directions. Be- 
tween seventy and eighty houses were burned, 
and twenty or thirty others damaged. 

On the loth of July, twelve blocks of build- 
ings in the city of ramento; were either 
wholly or partially destroyed’ by fire. It is 
estimated that 200 buildings were destroyed, 
valued at half a million of dollars. 

On the 10th of July, nearly the whole town 
of Columbia, Calaveras county, was destroyed 
by fire. The fire is attributed to an incendiary, 
and the loss is not less than $500,000. 

The town of Minnesota, in Nevada county, 
was burned on the 8th of July, except three 

Loss, $50,000, Fourteen hundred 
acres of wheat have been destroyed by fire in 
Misan and Vaca Vallego on the 7th of July. 
Twelve buildings pent borndl at Sonora on the 
3d of July. 
~ Business at San Francisco is unimproved, 
notwithstanding the absence of arrivals from 
the Atlantic for sixteen successive days. The 
markets continue drooping in: prices, and all 
articles are rather lower. The California agri- 
cultarists, in ‘addition to their losses by fire, 
are said also, many of them, to be impoverish- 
ed by debts incurred in raising last year’s crop 
of potatoes, for which they could find no mar- 
ket. One extensive planter in Bodega lost 
twenty thousand dollars in this way. Grain far- 
mers also suffered to a great extent, as their 
crops did not yield a — equal to the cost of 
labour. Asa natural result of this state of 
things, they could not raise money to purchase 
tea, coffee, sugar, and other necessaries for 
their subsistence. These men have been thus 
suffering from the enormous exportation of 
flout and allother articles from the Atlantic sea- 
= to California, Emigrants over the Plains 

ve begun to come in, and stock was selling 
at Sacramento at very low prices. Twenty- 
two Mormons have arrived at San Francisco 
from Salt Lake, on their way to the Sandwich 
Islands. The Chinese emigration to California 
still continued at the last dates from Hong 
Kong. Large numbers of Celestials had start- 
ed or were waiting p , and most of the 
ships plying to Califorpia are overloaded with 
emigrants. The captains of these vessels ap- 
“pear to have less regard for the health or lives 
of their cargoes than the commanders of the 
slave ships. 
The California Indian Reservation has be- 
come a scene of singular prosperity. The In- 
dians appear to work with the utmost cheerful- 
ness and alacrity in their various occupations, 
of driving teams, feeding threshing machines, 
attending the crops, &c. Their wheat crop is 
enormous, ee thirty-five bushels to the 
acre, and estimated to worth, according 
to prices at Los Angelos, from $300,000 to 
000. Indians arrive daily in small par- 
ties from various parts of the State, and though 
each tribe — a different dialect, they thrive 
harmoniously together; such a thing as a 
— or tx never happening among them. 
aptain P. E. Conner, in a recent letter from 
the reservation, says that a happier set of 
beings than these Indians, it has never been 
his lot to see. 

The San Juan Affair.—The Star of the West 
left in the port of San Juan the English mail 
‘steamer Teviot, and the English brig of war 
Esprigle, sent from Jamaica, with relief for 
the citizens of San Juan. The inhabitants 
of San Juan have commenced rebuilding their 
town; but most of the influential men have 
left for other places. Everything was quiet at 
Greytown and Point Arenas when the Star of 
the West left; all excitement had subsided. 
The Star of the West also brings accounts 
from Kingston, Jamaica, to the 20th ult. At 
Kingston, the rendezvous of the British West 
India squadron, the greatest excitement pre- 
vailed on the receipt of the news of the burn- 
ing of San Juan, and all sorts of rumours were 
put in circulation as to the retaliatory mea- 
sures that should be adopted. A subscription 
had been opened for the relief of the sufferers. 


Frou Orecon.—Intelligence has been receiv- 
ed at San Francisco to the 8th of July. Very 
rich gold diggings are said to have een dis- 
covered at about twenty-five miles from Port 
Orford, at which the miners were said to be 
realizing not less than fifty dollars a day each. 
One party of four'men, itis reported, had taken 
out six thousand dollars in two weeks. The 
had gone en masse 
to the new diggings. A valuable Jead mine 
had been found in the vicinity of St... Helens. 
Some specimens of the ore yielding seventy- 
five cent. of the metal were exhibited. A 
rich, vein of bituminous coal had been found 
on the coast near Rogue river. The wheat 
crop of Oregon this year will be very fine. 
The Oregonian reports that negotiations are 
going on for the purchase of all the interests of 
the Hudson’s Bay Company in Oregon. The In- 
dian difficulties on Puget’s Sound are not yet 
settled. The Pioneer says that the Indians are 
rather formidable in point of numbers, as well 
as possessing a sufficient quantity of arms to 

the safety of the sparse settlements on 
the Sound. ; 


Nationa Monvument.—The Washington 
National Monument receipts during the month 
of July, amounted to $3 , and the expen- 
ditures,dyring the same period, to $3291.05, 
So it seems that the contributions have not 
ceased, though the Society announced to Con- 
gress that they had. - 


Fever at New Orveans.—During 
the week ending July 29th, twelve deaths oc- 
ocurred at New Orleans from yellow fever. 
Orr at Last.—The clipper ship Gra ot, 
80 ng hovering about New with 
George Law’s famous muskets on board, has 
got off in a mysterious manner, and the Span- 
h Consul at New Orleans immediately sent a 
steamer to Havana to warn the authorities 
there. 
A Maontricent Important Enrer- 
| pRiss.—Some of our Western 
of the bridge of the Illinois Central Railway 
‘Com , over the Illinois River at‘La Salle, 
as fully éqnal to any structure of the kind in 
“America. It extends across from bluff to 
bluff, is more than half a mile long and seventy 
feet high, supported by seventeen massive 
stone theabutments. The estimated 


mon ‘vehicles, the upper 
“a8 it’ does, the entire 
can be séen great up down 
the river, and the effect. is exceedingly impos- 


for 


ing. The American railway companies, at 
the present day, build works which m ancient 


cost is $750,000. The lower floorie for com-. 


valley of th 


ve healing the digsensions, notwithstandin 


| were well 


‘the United States, havin 


‘be, 


ican 


Manicious.—The Cincinnati m who 
caused the death of Mr. and Mrs. Allison by 
0, was recently said to have discov- 
in the person of Dr. Ward of Mlinois. Dr. 
ard, it now is not the man, and was 
grounds, by two persons who were anxious to 
getthereward. . 

Tas Syow Arce at toe Warre Mountains. 
—The famous snow arch at. Tuckerman’s Ra- 
vine, at the southern base of Mount Washing- 
ton, has yielded to the warm sun end rain of 
the past ten days, and has fallen. ayy. 
the top of the arch has melted, there is stil 
an immense body of snow i in the 


or rae New Yorx Srarte 
Oanats.—An important session of the New 
York Canal: B closed on Monday. In ad- 
dition to the three millions of work heretofore 
ordered to be put under contract, the Board 
have ordered the letting of three millions more, 
as follows:—On the Western Division of the 
Erie Canal, to the extent of $1,718,000; on the 
Middle Division, $425,000; on the Eastern, 
$425,000; on the Oswego Canal, $228,000; on 
the Cayuga and Seneca, $136,000; on the Black 
River Canal, $68,000. 


Destructive Fire.—A fire occurred in Wil- 
liamsburg, New York, on Sunday, 6th inst. 
which destroyed 25 buildings and their con- 
tents. Most of the ho were built of wood, 
and of comparatively little value. So rapid 
Jwas the conflagration that many of the in- 
mates barely escaped in their mght dresses, 
+ sts their household goods a prey to the 

mes. 


Government Receipts aNnp 
—During the quarter ending June 30th, the 
receipts into the United States Treasury, from 
customs, amounted to $14,020,822; from pub- 
lic lands, $2,745,251; and from miscellaneous 
sources, $118,666. Total, $16,884,739. The 
expenditures during the same time reached 
$23,745,102, and included $7,000,000 paid to 
Mexico. 

Americans in THE Russian Service.—A 
considerable number of Americans have gone 
to St, Petersburg within the last few months, 
and all have been well received the moment 
their nationality was announced. Eight phy- 
sicians, after having studied some time in 
Paris, have entered the Russian service recent- 
iy six were immediately sent south to Prince 

rtschakoff’s command while the other two 
were placed in the millitary hospitals at St. 
Petersburg. Another company of three or 
four are making preparations to start, They 
have all entered be service for one year, a less 
term of service not being allowed. The pay 
is 800 roubles annually; while, although Far 
nished with everything, the expenses required 
to keep “Pp the position are much beyond the 
salary allowed, and only those who have an 
income beyond their pay can support the 
position. This is true of all officers of rank in 
the Russian army. 

Great Drove or Soezr.—A drove of shee 
numbering 11,000 head, passed through Ed- 
wardsville, Illinois, on the 8th ult. They 
were from the State of Tennessee, and are to be 
wintered in Missouri, when they will be driven 
to Salt Lake. 


Danagrovus Counterreits.—A large amount 
of counterfeit ten cent pieces are being circula- 
ted in New York and Boston, and which are 
said to be the best imitation ever attempted. 
They appear to be made of type-metal, galvan- 
ized, and are very brittle. 


Tae Larcest RaTrLesnake YET, AND CAPTUR- 
ep BY A Lapy.—On Friday, 4th inst. Mrs. Henry 
Clark, in returning from a berry party in 
Medford, was suddenly notified, by the noise of 
his rattle, that she was within a few inches of 
an enormous rattlesnake. Nothing daunted, 
she immediately procured a stone, with which 
she so far disab a him, that she could fasten a 
cord around his neck and drag him to her home, 
much to the astonishment of her frightened 
husband. His snakeship measures nearly six 
feet in length, and has twelve rattles, indicating 
that he is fifteen years old. 


Queer Tza.—Some sixty tons of Gunpowder 
Tea have been received in New York, from San 
Francisco. The. Journal o 
there is not the least smell or taste of tea about 
it, but in appearance it is the most complete 
imitation we ever saw. It is probably made of 
thin paper, rolled in mud; but in weight, 
colour, peculiar shape of the leaf, and every- 
thing else but flavour, it cannot be distinguish- 
ed from the genuine article. Even the little 
bits of broken stones seen in good samples of 
gunpowder tea, are imitated to the life—ap- 
parently from the same material. Once mixed 
with genuine tea, the adulteration could hardly 
be discovered; and it may be well for dealers 
to keep a look out as to the disposal of this 
invoice. 

Tae Livine Streau.—During the month of 
June, fifty-one emigrant ships took their de- 
parture from Liverpool, having on board 21,767 
passengers. Of these, 32 ships were bound for 
on board 13,866 pas- 
sengers, composed of 2124 English, 319 Scotch, 
and 9042 Irish, and the remainder, 2381 
natives of other countries, chiefly Germans. 


Borstine oF a Baton 
Rouge (Louisiana) Gazelfe has the followin 
paragraph :—‘‘ We are informed that last wee 
a planter some miles south of Woodville, wish- 
ing to see to what degree the thermometer 
could rise, placed it in the sun, and in less than 
ten minutes it exploded, frightening the gen- 
tleman himself terribly, and shivering the ma- 
chine to atoms, besides killing a fine pointer 
and setter dog, and terribly wounding a couple 
of Shanghais.” | 


Srruckx sy Licatninc.—On the Ist inst., 
during a severe thunder storm, the Presbyte- 
rian church in the town of Tamaqua, Pennsyl- 
vania, was struck by lightning, but not injured. 
The fluid off the church edifice, and 
striking a brick building adjoining, which was 
in course of erection, knocked down portions 
of two of the walls. No person was injured. 


Great Harvest.—The entire crop of Gene- 
see county, New York, this season, is estimated 
at 1,000,000 bushels. The millers, however, 
it is said, feel the present drought. The waters 
to the Genesee are my low, and they flow for 
the most part through the insatiable “ mill 
races,” leaving the bed of the river in the city, 
and the famous Falls almost an unmoistened 
mass of bare rocks. 


RarLroap Damaces.—The Susquehanna Rail- 
road Company, it is reported, have settled all 
the cases for damages resulting from the acci- 
dent on the Fourth of July, for about one hun- 
dred thousand dollars. it is stated, however, 
that Mr. Jeffers has sued the Company for 
sixty thousand dollars damages. 


A Lone Bitt.—The post route bill, which 
was signed by the President at 10 o’clock on 
Thursday night, required for its enrolment one 
thousand sheets of parchment, costing $200! 
It is a recapitulation of all the existing post 


or seven hundred new ones are added. The 
arrangement is alphabetical, for the conve- 
nience of reference. 


Liverpoot Sreamers.—A Liverpool paper 
states that the steamer Philadelphia, for the 
Liverpool and Philadelphia line, is nearly 
ready for sea, and the Jura, for the Cunard 
Company, has been launched, and promises to 
be the finest of the screw fleet of that Com- 

any. The large steamer Persia, above three 
spundred feet long, for the latter Company, is 
not in frame yet, only three of her com 
ments being up, and it probably will be twelve 
months before she is ready. 


| Swepise Emrorants.—A large ‘body 
Swedes, bearing the American and Swedish 
flags, passed through Boston on the 3d inst. 
They are on their way to the West. These 
emigrants were all fine-looking, able-bodied 
men, happy, cleanly, and cheerful, forming a 
striking contrast to the squalid, miserable ap- 
pearance of many of the emigrants that land 
on our shores. The emigrants were accom- 
panied by their wives and children, while the 
well laden wagons that followed them, 
and the fowling-pieces and guns with which 
the men were armed, was evidence that they 
prepared for their new home, the 

‘great West. 
Sincutar or Fire.—On the 30th 
ult. a fire occurred at the farm of Martin Ja- 
coby, in the meee part of Roxborough; Penn- 
it the following cir- 
cumstances :— was frying fish, 

when the fa ignited, and i 

the pan the blazing fluid fell upon 8, cat, which 
a hay stack; 
in a blaze, and the barn adjoining oe 
vyed. The 


re, and was almost en estroyed 
flames communicated to ‘dwelting, 
| which narrowly escaped destruction. : 
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pering to'resume command of the Danubian 


@ revolution in Spain has 
thé Qu pai 
beén driven out of the country. 

Advices from Vienna of 24th ult. av- 
nounce the death of Abbas Pacha, the Viceroy 


Messrs. Tupper 
ee nee 150 miles of cable to con- 
nect Cape 
jardinia, with the African coast, where it will 
the Al fined. 

Flour and Grain Market—Li 
28.—Wheat is‘in fair demand, and has de- 
clined 4s. 
3di.a 9s. 4d.; red, 8s. to 8s. 7d. Flour is un- 
ghanged, with a moderate demand at previous 
rates. Western Canal, 30s. a 30s. 6d.; Phila- 
delphia and Baltimore, 30s. 6d. a 3ls.; A xs 

bio, 3ls. 6d, a 32s. Corn«has declined 1s. 

es at 31s. 3d. a 32s. 6d. 


i of Russia, relies on the 


rence in such measures as m3 
for mening provision 
In the 

was formally agreed to. 
Lord John Ruseell stated that at 
of three millions of pounds sterling 
000) was required, 
that the Chairman report progress, but eventu- 
ally withdrew his motion on the understand- 
ing that he would renew the discussion on the 
Committee’s re 
dress against the proro 
The vote was then agr 


rial family. 
the Sou 


Averne, and taken into Toulon. 
dates, a camp of one hundred thousand French 


government. 
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well 
is no news of_any importance from 
The Ga ill not abate his 
has givens haughty and un- 
id digcovering less and less 


to side with the Western Powers. 


a triumphed, 
een mother and her friends have 


t. \He died suddenly, at Benda, on 


the night of the 14th of July. His death was 
not only suspiciously sudden, but was attended 
with circumstances which afford stron 

for believing that he was 
retired 


grounds 
isoned. He had 
to rest in his usual good health, and 


was found dead in his bed next morning. 
_Tetelligence hag been received at 
that the first i 


Piedmont, to Ca 
tance of about | 


miles, has been successfully 


wn, as well as the communication across 


the Straits of Bonifaccio, a distance of about 
10 ‘thiles, fromm Corsica to the island of Sar- 


It is also anderstood that the contrac- 
& Carr, are nearly ready 


iyento, the southern point of 


quotes white Wheat 8s. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


In the House of Lords and Commons, on the 
24th of July, a most animated debate took 
place on the Queen’s Message, soliciting a vote 


it to éarry on the war. The following 


is the 
__“ Vietoria Regina—Her Majesty deeming it 
expedient to provide for any additional expense 


may arise in consequence of the war in 
Her Majesty is engaged — the Em- 

ection of the 
of Lords and Commons for their concur- 
be necessary 
ouse of Lords an afirinative address 
In the Commons, 
resent’a vote 
(£3,000,- 
rd Dudley Stuart moved 


rt, and would move an ad- 

ion of Parliament. 
to. A discussion on 
r was entered into in both Houses, and 


Lord John Russell intimated that whatever 
may be the course of the German powers, Eng- 
land and France will consent to no peace 
which shall leave Russia with any strong for- 
tress or 
the “‘ notice book” of the House of Commons 
is a motion to inquire if it be true that the 


werful fleet in the Black Sea. On 


States have gained the concession of 


certain mercantile privileges with respect to 
the Baltic Sound Dues, and if so, whether steps 
have been taken to 
for British shipping. Eight new ships of war 
have been commenced during the week, rang- 
ing from 8 to 20 guns. Several more gunboats 
have been launched, and would reach the Bal- 
tic by the second week in August. One hun- 
dred picked men, from the London police, were 
to be immediately sent to the army 
= act under the orders of the Provost 
a 


uire the same privilege 


in Tur- 


FRANCE. 


A considerable fall has taken place in most 
of the markets for corn, and the yield was ex- 
— to be one-fourth more than the average. 


and son, of Baltimore, were being re- 


with all the honours of Princes of the [m- 


The cholera continued to prevail 
of France. At Nancy there had 
y deaths, and at Marseilles, from 


undred to one hundred and twenty are 
reported daily. 
had arrived at the baths of Breatz. At Bor- 
deaux, and elsewhere on the route, they were 
received with the warmest acclamations. 
Russian ship, named the Orion, sailing under 
the Tuscan colours, was captured off Leghorn, 


The Emperor and Empress 
A 


19th ult.. by the French steam sloop 
At the last 
was assembling at Boulogne, on the 

und in the immediate vicinity of the 


city which was occupied by the grand army of 


t Napoleon, when he was preparing for 


the invasion of England. There isa a. 
contrast between the enmit 

that first 
England which now actuates the present one. 


which prompte 
thering and the friendship for 


SPAIN. 


pain, the revolutionists having 
Madrid, have proclaimed a provisional 
The di hometle corps had been 
together at the Palace. The Queen 
, in attempting to escape from Spain, 


was captured and imprisoned. A Carlist move- 
ment is said to have broken out at Nevarre, and 
the French government has stationed an army 
of observation on the frontier. 
try had been formed, with General San Mi 


A new minis- 
el 
head, and Espartero had been called 


upon by it. Madrid was quiet, but the citizens 
were still under arms, and continued to build 
barricades. The troops 
tion at Retevo and around the Palace. The 
junta of safety and defence had decreed the re- 
organization of the National Guard. The in- 


maintain their posi- 


ts were awaiting the arrival of Espar- 
Madrid, to form a ministry. The three 


Generals who headed the revolution have issued 
a proclamation, setting forth the reasons why 
they have taken up arms against their sove- 


They declare tbat they are not revolu- 


tionists, but that the government is revolution- 
ary and outlawed—that those in power have 
removed every guarantee of safety which Span- 
iards relied upon for the 
civil and political rights. 


reservation of their 
f one-half the public 
hich are alluded to in this proclamation 


be true, there was good reason for the popular 
discontent which has ended in what appears to 
be a successful revolution. Men in power had 
prostituted their high offices for pur 


of pri- 


ulation and personal gain. The admin- 


istrative immorality appears to have reached an 
unexampled height of corruption and debauche- 
ry. Queen Isabella still retains the throne, and 
— are no indications of a direct movement 
to depose her. Her former ministers suffer 
from the popular displeasure, which even 


Queen 


than in the cry of “ Morality and the Oon- 
stitution,” which is shouted by the trium- 


far as to sack their houses, but the 
is not attacked any more explicitly 


masses in some of the towns. France 


routes in the United States, to which some six | and England are reported to favour a min- 
istry under Espartero, but to disapprove of 
@ regency. 
fected with little loss of life beyond what took 
place in the sharp struggle outside of Madrid 
when O'Donnell first 
ex-Ministers would continue to hold office until 
the arrival of Espartero. 
Director of the Secret Police, had been seized 
and shot by the people. There is nothing fur- 
ther in regard to 


The entire revolution has been ef- 


eclared himself. The 


M. Pozas, a sub- 


eneral O’Donnell, except 
was said that he had seen Espartero and 
enter the capital with him. 


ITALY. 
insurrection had been suppressed in 


Parma. The inhabitants fired from the roofs 


indows. Great uneasiness was mani- 
at Modena. A pamphlet of Mazzini’s on 
resent circulating se- 
in Sardinia and bardy. It is stated 
tter from Naples of July 12, but surely 


cannot be true, that the seals of official des- 
patches to the American and mg oy Embas- 
sies are regularly tampered with 

of the Neapolitan Government. The letter adds 
that they are afraid to meddle with the letters 
of France. 


y the agents 


SWITZERLAND. 


“The Pope has addressed to the Baden Gov- 

ernment a note, protesting 

ference with the ecclesiastical immunities, and 

a — of the course of the Archbishop of 
urg. 


inst any inter- 


RUSSIA AND TURKEY. 


It is announeed that Russis bas asked for an 
armistice, and that Austria and Prussia have 
‘decided that Russia must first, leave the Prin | 
Cipalities before the 

can be considered. The Bmperor of Russia is | Joosem her bold on the things of time a 
) stated to have said to the Austrian representa- | 


for an armistice 


tives, ** Tell your master, if, he wishes war, he 


grec Russian troops are sick in the 
incipalities, but notwithstanding this, the 
Russian had committed great excesses 
in the Do ha, and had destroyed the walls 
of Hirsova, as they were about to do those of 
all the other) fortified pasts in that quarter. 
| The French army of the Baltic had arrived at 
Helsingfors. The French transport Pericles, 
with 2,000,000 francs on board for the rap. A 
in Turkey, came in collision with a steamer 
Maliga, and sunk with the treasure. 

From the Baltic: fleet the accounts indicate 
that upon the arrival of the French troo 
lately dispatched thither, an attack will 
made upon Bomarsund, the largest and strong- 
est of the Aland isles. Upon the taking of this 
place, it is believed by thany that Sweden will 
join the allies.. Since their reméyal from Cron- 
stadt the cholera, which had previously been 
severe on board of several vessels, has almost 
entirely disa . The Russian fleet was 

rted to have left Sebastopol, and conse- 

uently the allied fleet left Baltschuck Bay on 

lth ult. in search of the enemy. Constantino- 
ple letters state that the Austrian Internuncio 
expressefl himself very strongly at Omer Pa- 
sha’s ption in crossing the Danube af- 
ter it had been ae that Principalities 
should be occupied by Austria. According to 
the Paris Patria, the Russians have completely 
evacuated the Dobrudscha, but were fortifying 
Brailow in the strongest manner. 


GREECE. 

The insurrection is completely at an end. 
The cruisers of the allied fleet seize all the 
arms they find on board the ships they search. 
The Porte has established two conditions for 
the re-establishment of with Greece—the 
first is a pes reparation, the second an in- 
demnity for the loss and damage occasioned to 
Ottomaa subjects, That indemnity, the amount 
of which is to be fixed by four commissioners, 
Turkish, Greek, French, and English, is to be 
paid within a brief period. If in two months 
complete satisfaction is not given to Turkey, 
that power will resume its hostile attitude to- 
wards Greece, 

EGYPT. 

Abbas Pasha, Viceroy of Egypt, died very 
suddenly at Benda during the night of the 
13th ult., from a fit of apoplexy. Said Pasha, 
eldest son of Mehemet Foden has succeeded to 
the reins of government, and has received the 
congratulations of all the foreign Consuls upon 
his accession to the throne. 


ASIA, 

The Tureo Egyptian division sent under the 
orders of Hassan Pacha to the Asiatic coast, 
had succeeded in landing arms, ammunition, 
and field artillery for the use of Schamyl’s 
army, which is every day becoming better 
organized. Two French engineers have pro- 
ceeded, on board the frigate Vauban, to make 
@ reconnoissance in the direction of Batoum, 
and along the coast of Circassia. 


CHINA. 


The overland Indian mail had arrived in Eng- 
land. The American Minister to China had 
visited Foochow, and also proceeded up the 
Yang-Tse-Kiang river, and would visit Yellow 
river. The revolutionary party had been suc- 
cessful in several late battles, and still retained 
all their former positions. 


MARRIED. 


In Philadelphia, on Tuesday evening, Ist inst., by 
the Rev. Samuel M.Gayley, Mr. Jas. E. Humpurey 
of Keokuck, Iowa, to Mrs. Ereanorn C. Wa ron, 
daughter of Mr. John Wilson of Philadel phia. 

On the 15th ult., by the Rev. J. B. Ripley, Mr. 
Georoce Taom to Mre. Many Anw Ripreaces, all 
of Philadelphia. 

On Tuesday the 25th ult., by the Rev. D. Waller 
of Bloomsburgh, Rev. Witttam Catucaarrt of La- 
grange, Indiana, to Miss Mary Corpeia Fuaman 
of Bloomsbargh, Pennsylvania. 

On the 28th alt., by the Rev. B. G. McPhail of 
Snow Hill, Mr. Hanoy J. Fowrer to Miss Auage- 
re Toapvine, both of Somerset county, Mary- 
and. 


OBITUARY. 


Died, at Philadelphia, on the 2d inst., the Rev. 
THOMAS L. HAMNER, in the 48th year of his 
age; and on the 3d inst., his wife, Mrs. HARRIET 
tH. HAMNER, is the 37th year of her age. Mr. 
Hamner was for several years an agent for the Amer- 
ican Sunday School Union. Their remains were 
taken to Baltimore for interment.—Communicated. 

Died, on the 24th ult. at Suspension Bridge, Ni- 
agara, New York, GEORGE WATSON, a native of 
Aberdeenshire, Scotland. 

Died, on Saturday, 5th inst. of bilious dysentery, 
Mrs. MARGARET SPRINGER, widow of the late 
Stephen Springer, of Mill Creek Hundred, New 
Castile county, Delaware, in the 58th year of her age. 


Died, of cholera, at her residence in Salem, Hen- 
ry county, lowa, on the 12th ult., after an iliness 
of thirty-six hours, JANE DUNGAN, wife of Wm. 
H. Dungan. She leaves a husband and two little 
children to mourn their loss. Whilst her death is 
a severe bereavement to her friends, it is to her 
eternal gain. She was an affectionate wife, a kind 
mother, and a devout Christian. She made a pro- 
fession of her faith in Christ in the year 1841, in 
the Presbyterian Church at Cross Creek village, 
Washington county, Pennsylvania. 

** She sleeps in Jesus, and is blest, 
How sweet her siumbers are, 
From suffering and from sin released, 
And freed from every care.” 
W. H. D. 

Died, on the Ist inat., at Wilkesbarre, Pennsyl- 
vania, Mrs. SARAH HOLLENBACK BUTLER, 
aged 65 years. The death of this estimable and 
Christian lady calle fur more than a passing notice. 
She was the centre of a large family, all of whom 
regarded her with respect and affection, and felt 
that she wae the life of their circle, their best ad- 
viser and friend, their ornament and pride. Blessed 
with an excellent constitution, a joyous, happy dis- 
-position, dispensing the hospitalities for which her 
house had ever been distinguished, deriving plea- 
sure in seeking to make others happy, none min- 
gling in her society would have dreamed that death 
was so near. She seemed to —- to live many 
years, for she was still, to all appearance, in the 
full vigour of life; and yet one brief week of se- 
vere disease prostrated that vigorous constitution, 
and **the place that knew her shall know her no 
more.”? Mrs. Butler was a remarkable woman. 
Her mind was of the highest order, and was im- 
proved by extensive reading, and long acquaint- 
ance and intercourse with many of the most intel- 
ligent and excellent of the land. She was familiar 
with the early events of the valley in which she was 
born, and where her life was speat, and knew well 
the history of ler country, in whose welfare she 
took the deepest interest. Her taste was refined; 
a love for the beautiful, for flowers and music, for 
the productions of art, was part of her very natare. 
She appreciated and honoured all that was noble 
and excellent. She entered into and enjoyed the 
society of the young, and, —— reat dignity 
of manner, she was yet joyous and lively as the 
youngest. She was, in a word, the delight of the 
social circle. Happy in the midst of her friends, 
she had the rare faculty of muking all around her 
feel at ease and happy in her society. She was the 
most unselfish of mortals. To make those around 
her happy was her greatest pleasure, and she was 
ever ready to sacrifice her own ease and comfort to 
add to the pleasure and enjoyment of others. Many 
years ago A ww united herself with the Presbyterian 
Churchat Wilkesbarre. She was a consistent mem- 
ber, interested in the welfare of her church, and in 
the general prosperity of Zion. She was ever ready 
to give liberally, even as God had blessed her, to 
every good object; and, without ostentation, the 
evidences of her liberality remain to bless those 
who shall come afier her. [ler last sickness was 
attended with congestion of the brain, and from the 
time it assumed a dangerous character, she was 
unable to hold converse with those who anxiously 
watched around her bedside. She could not, there- 
fore, give that evidence of the Christian’s hope 
which sometimes irradiates the Christian’s dying 
hour; but her well known humbie and trasting faith 
in Christ, gives to her friends the assurance that it 
is now * well with her,’? and that what is to them 
irreparable loss, is to her unspeakable gain. About 
four years ago she was deeply afflicted in the loss of 
her husband, the late Hon. Chester Butler, who died 
in Philadelphia, on his way home from Washington. 
Since that sad event, though her spirits in time 
somewhat recovered from th: shock, those most in- 
timately acquainted with her, have observed an in- 
creasing interest in religious things, a greater gen- 
tleneass and submissiveness of spirit, and a growing 
indifference to all earthly objects, that now convince 
them that her Heavenly Father was gradually and 
gently preparing ber for that great change that 
awaits all the living. Her place in society, in her 
family, and ia the charch of which rhe was a mem- 
ber, cannot soon be filled. May those who loved 
her here, seek so to live, that at last they and she 
may meet around the throne of God, where separa- 
tions cease and sorrows never enter. 
cated. 

Died, in Worcester county, Maryland, on the 
lith ult., Mre. SARAH K., wife of Mr. JOHN WIL- 
LIAMS, in the 75th year of her age. Mrs. Wil- 
liams was for more than thirty years previous to her 
death, a consistent and zealous member of the Pres- 
byteriag Church at Pitts’ Creek. In her manner 
she was hamble and unosteotatious, and in deeds, 
rather than words, mani the deep and abiding 
intérest’which she took ia the Bedeemer’s king- 
dom,and her influeoce, though silent, was extea- 
sively felt. The death of an only child (Mrs. White 
of excellent memory), some ten or twelve years 

» thade « lasting impression upon her mind. 
is afiction she bore with Christian fortitude and 
retignation, but the loss of sech « » together 
‘with subsequent iofirm health, ed tly to 
of sense. 
Her last iliness was of short duration, though her 


sufferings were great. In the language of one who 


was with her the whole of her last 
seme the she had « prei Uret 
would prove fatal) and expressed, act 


age, 

vived her, for well did 
wife and of a mother. 
and eternal gain. 

in view of such an event, ‘* Let me die the death 
the righteous, and let my last end be like a 
@: 
Died, on the 11th elt., in Delaware coenty, Pean- 


, Mrs. MARY WRIGHT, aged 83 yeare, 
Mrs. Wright was, for more than two. ears, a 
member, successively, of Middletown and Ridley 


churches in this county: The freits of early reli- 
gious training, of childhood enjoyment of sanctuary 
privileges, and of youthful consecration of the 

to God, was sweetly manifested in her old age. Long 
deprived by bodily infirmity from attendance upon 
the sanctuary, she feasted with delight on those 
truths which she had there heard in more favoured 
days. Not permitted to enjoy the presence of any 
near relative in latter years, and nding many 
hours alone in her chamber, she caltivated a sense 
of the presence and commanion with the Redeemor 
of her soul. She loved her Bible. She loved her 
church. She loved Christian communion. She 
loved the voice of prayer in her chamber. She did 
pot * think more highly of herself than she ought to 
think.” Sho longed ‘to depart and be with Christ,” 
but held such desires in subjection to the wil! of 
God. No active disease preyed u her body. No 
fierce pains disturbed her repose. The lam of life 
burned feobly on, until its brilliance gone, the flick- 


ering flame was extinguished by the gentle breath- | 


ings of the angel Spirit saying, 
away.’ 

Died, on the 4th ult., in Knowlton township, 
New Jersey, Miss MARIA FISHER, daughter of 
Thomas and Mary Fisher, in the 23d year of her age. 
There are few instances in which parents are called 
upon to part with their loved ones; more afflictive 
than the present. She waa the last of three beloved 
and affectionate datighters who have all been re- 
moved by the hand of death from the bosom of the 
same family, in less than three yearstime. Wecen 
but faintly conceive the desolation of those afflicted 
perents. The wounds iffficted again and again, ' 
have, by this dispensation, been opened afresh. 
But as yesterday theirs was truly a happy home, as 
they were surrounded by their children in the bloom 
of youth, and in apparent health; but ah! the 
change that has been wrought by disease and death! 
Now lonely they mourn the departure of earthly joys, 
never to return. How truly precious, under trials 
like thege, the gospel of Christ. is made to appear, 
for they who are now bowed down with grief, are 
enabled to praise God that ** there are joys that are 
not born to die.” That there is a blessed home in 
heaven, whither their children, who owned Christ 
here, and adorned their profession, shall be for ever 
in his presence; and where, when their summons 
shall come, they have a blessed hope of meoting 
them, to unite evermore in celebrating the praises 
of redeeming love. For more than nine years has 
the subject of this notice been a member of Knowl- 
ton church, of which her father is a ruling elder, 
during all which time her piety has beew marked 
not only by her exemplary aud uablamable conduct, 
but by the deep interest she has ever manifested in 
whatever pertained to Zion’s welfare. She wus en- 
tirely conscious that death was approaching some 
time before the messenger came, and with the eye 
of her faith turned to Jesus alone for salvation, and 
with a hope more precious than worids, she con- 
tinued to long for a brighter assurance and more 
evident tokens of God’s pardoning jove and mercy, 
until, as we believe, faith was lost in the full —s; 
ment of the bliss of the redeemed.—Communicated. 


NOTICES 


BOARD OF DOMESTIC MISSIONS.—A Stated 
Meeting of the Board of Domestic Missions of the 
Presbyterian Church, will be held on Monday next, 
the 14th instant, at 4 o’clock, P. M., atthe Mission 
Rooms, No. 265 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 

A. W. Mircnetet, Recording Secretary. 


SEVENTH PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH,.—Ser- 
vices in the Seventh Presbyterian Church, Broad 
street above Chestnut, South Peon Square, Phila- 
delphia, will commence at half-past ten o’clock in 
the morning, and half-past four o’clock in the after- 
noon of every Sabbath till further notice. Preach- 
ing by the pastor, Rev. Dr. Rogers. 


** Sister spirit! come 
w. D. 


UNIVERSITY PLACE CHURCH.—The Presby- 
terian Church on University Place, New York, (Rev. 
Dr. Potts, pastor) will remain open during the sea- 
son. The Rev. Mr. Sprole of West Point, will 
preach to-morrow (Sabbath,) 13th inst. at half-past 
ten in the morning, aad at four o’c!ock in the after- 
noon. 

AMERICAN SUNDAY-SCHOOL UNION.—The 
Rev. B. E. Westbrook of Burlington, New Jersey, 
has been appointed Secretary of the ‘‘ Middle Col- 
lecting District”? of the American Sunday-school 
Union. This district embraces Eastaro Pennsylva- 
nia, the State of Delaware, West New Jersey, and 
also the counties of Mercer, Somerset, Hunterdon, 
and Warren, in Pennsylvania. Mr. Westbrook has 
entered on the duties of this office, and communi- 
cations for him ay be addressed to No. 316 Chest- 

P 


nut street, Philadelpbia. 
PRESBYTERY OF LEXINGTON.—The Presby- 
tery of Lexington will hold its next stated meetin 
at New Providence Church, on Wednesday the 2 
inst., at twelve o’clock, M. 
Witiram Baown, Stated Clerk. 


PRESBYTERY OF FAYETTEVILLE. — The 
Presbytery of Fayetteville stands adjourned to meet 
at Tirza Church, in Summerville, Cumberiand coua- 
ty, North Carolina, on Thursday, 3ist inst., at 12 
o’clock, M. ARCHIBALD Smurn, Stated Clerk. 

FRESH SUPPLY OF THE LIFE OF THE 

REV. ARCHIBALD ALEXANDER, D. D., 

first Professor in the Thevlogical Seminary at 

Princeton, New Jersey. By James W. Alexander, 
D.D. $2.50. 

A History of the Israelitish Nation, from their 
Origin to their Dispersion at the Destruction of Je- 
rusalem by the Romans. By Rev. Archibald Alex- 
ander, D. D. $2. 

A History of Colonization on the Western Coast 
of Africa. Second edition. With a Map of Libe- 
ria. By Rev. Archibald Alexander, D. D. §2. 
Chambers’ Papers forthe People. Six volumes. 


History of Cuba; or, Notes of a Traveller in the 
Tropics. Being a Political, Historical, and Statis- 
tical account of the Island, from its first discovery 
to the present time. With Embellishments. By 
Maturin M. Ballou. 75 cents. 

Magdalen Hepburn. A Story of the Scottish 
Reformation. By the author of ‘* Passages in the 
Life of Mrs. Margaret Maitiand.”” $1. 

Palestine, or the Holy Land; from the Earliest 
Period to the Present Time. With a Narrative of 
Recent Visits. $1.50. 

Vara, or the Child of Adoption. $1. 

Spiritual Progress, or Instructions in the Divine 
Life of the Soul, from the French of Fénélon and 
MadameGuyon. Intended for such as are desirous 
to count all things bat lost that they may win Christ. 
75 cents. 

An Answer to the ** Plurality of Worlds**»—More 
Worlds than One, the Creed of the Philosopher, 
and the Hope of the Christian. By Sir David 
Brewster. 60 cents. 

Is it possible to make the best of both Worlds? 
A Book for Young Mea. By T. Binny. 60 cts. 

The Words of Jesus. By the author of ** Morn- 
ing and Night Watches.”’ 

Wine and Milk for Weary Pilgrims; or, Encour- 
agements and Consolations from the Holy Scrip- 
tures, fur the Spiritual Refreshment of the Childrea 
of God, whi'e Strangers and Sojourners upon Earth. 
25 cents. 

For sale by WILLIAM 8. MARTIEN, 

144 Chestnut street, Ist Bookstore above Sisth, 
aug 12—3t Philadephia. 


UZERNE PRESBYTERIAL INSTITUTE—In 
the Valley and Villagé of Wyoming, Luzerne 
county, Pennsylvania, under the care of the Presby- 
tery of Luzerne.—The Institute is beautifully lo- 
cated in the upper part of the Wyoming Valley, near 
the Monument, within a few miles of Wilkesbarre 
and Pittston, and a day’s ridé from New York and 
Philadelphia. While great care is taken that all the 
students, so far as the time of their continuance 
affords opportunity, shall become accurate English 
scholars, those are especially desired who are im- 
mediately, or in due time, to ithe Latin and 
Greek. The next Session opens on Monday, Au- 
gust 28, 1854. Students are requested to be present, 
if possible, at the beginning, when the classes are 
organized. 
or further information, address the Principal, 
Rev. P. E. Stevenson, at Wyoming, Pennsylvania; 
or the President of the Board of Trustees, Rev, 
John Dorrance, Wilkesbarre, Peansyl vania. 
aug 12—2t* 


ALES OF OLD TIMES.—Just published, Tales 
of Old Times, transiated from the German of 
Gustav Nieritz, by Edwin and Mary Emerson of 
Greenc*stle, Pennsylvania. 
Published and for sale by 
LIPPINCOTT, GRAMBO & CO. 
No. 20 North Fourth street, Philadelphia, 
aug 12—3t* 


OUNG LADIES’ INSTITUE, WILMINGTON, 
DELAWARE.—Fall Session will commence 
‘the first Monday in September. 
Board, and Tuition in English, $150 per year 
yable quarterly, inadvance. Music, French, and 
rawing, extra. | 
Teacuexns—Rev. Thomas M. Cann, Professor H. 
S. Colman, Professor R. Triggs, Mre. 8. 8. Cann, 
Miss M. Fellows, Miss 8. R. Morse, Mise L. Neck. 
Circulars can be obtained by application to 
Rev. THOMAS M. CANN, 
Proprieter, Wilmington, Delaware. 
aug 
OSELAND FEMALE INSTITUTE.—This 
stitution is located in a beautiful and healthful 
country, near the village of Hartsville, on the Old 
York d, nineteen miles from Philadelphia, with 
which there is daily communication by two lines of 
Stages. The number of boarding pupils is limited, 
in order that they may receive thorough instruction 
from the Principal, and may enjoy the comfort, and 
persona! training, aed care of hdme. Dee promi- 
pence in to daily instruction. The 
year ie divided into two. jone of twenty-one 
weeks, one commencing on the first Wed ay ia 
. containi rther particulars, 
be obtained by nadvedeine: the Principal, 
Rev. J. BELVILLE, — 
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II. Jeanie Morrie6a; the of Li 


By the author of the P 
coated. store: Family.” Lilue- 


XIV. Tender Grass for Little vente 
Rev. C. W. Bolton. Square, Illustra pity 
XV. Evenings with Mamma. ITlystrated by 24 

ant designs. Square. 

VI. Paley’s Evidences of Christianity. A new 
edition, with some additional chapters, notes, &c., 
by Prof. Nairve. 

XVII. Aunt Edith. By the author of “ Clara 
Stanley,” &c. . i ha 4 

XVIII. Switzerland. By Cesar Milaa. 

XIX. Howell’s Remains, 

XX. Words to Win Souls, 

XXI. A New Volume of Discourses. By Bishop 
McIlvaine of Ohio. 8vo. 

XXII. A cheap edition of Pearson on Infidelity. 


12mo. 

XXIII. Matthew Henry’s Misceliaacous Works. 

2 vols. rayal 

XXIV. Bickersteth’s Works. 16 vole. 12mo. 
XXV. The Minister's Family. By Rev. W. 
M. Hetherington. 
— The Family at Heatherdale. By Mrs. Col. 
RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 
Vara, or the Child of Adoption. 12mo0. §1. 
More Worlds than One. By Sir David Brewster. 

16mo, 60 cents, i 
Danijel, a Model for Young Men. By Scott. $1.50. 
The Pastor’s Family. 18mo. cents. 

Charles Roussel. A Story for Boys. Smo. 40 
cents. 

The Exiles of Lacerna, and Woodcutter of Leba- 
non. By the author of the ‘* Morning and Night 

Watches.” 18mo. 50 cents. 

Grant. Story. mo. 50 cents. 
r. Brown on the Discourses and Sayi 

Christ. 2 vols. S8vo. $4. 
Quarles’ Emblems. Illustrated. @1. 

Kitto’s Daily B:bie Illustrations. Now complete. 

S vols. I12mo. $8. 

Jay’s Female Scripture Characters, ~ 

James’s Young Man's Friend. 75 cents. 

James’s Young Woman’s Friend, 75 cents. 

Cheever on the Bible in the Schuols. I6mo. 60 
cents. 

Family Freyers. By the author of the ‘* Morn- 
and Night Watches.” 16mo. 75 cents. 
amilton’s Life of Richard Williams. 75 cents. 

Jaqueline Pascal, or Convent Life ia Part Royal. 

12mo. $i. 

James’s Christian Father's Present, 75 cents. 
Bards. Cloth, $3; gilt, $4; morocco, 


Self-Explanatory Bible, Half calf, $4.50; mo- 
rocco, $6; morocco gilt, $6.50. 


For sale by ' | 
WILLIAM 8. MARTIEN, 
No. 144 Chestnut street, firat Bookstore above Sixth, 
aug 12—3t Philadelphia. 


FOR YOUNG LADIES.—The Rev. James 
i, Helm will re open his Scheal for Young La- 
dies on the 4th of September. It is designed for 
those who desire a really superior education—com- 
bining thorough meatal drecipline, careful moral 
culture, and suitable accomplishment. The highest 
end of education—the development and discipline 
of the pupil’s own faculties—is kept prominently in 
view. Every swhject is chosen with reference to 
this end, and taught in the most earnest and careful 
manner. A few pupile—four to six only—will be — 
received into the family of the Princip), and share 
with hie own children the comfort, instructions, and 
influence of home. The French lagguage will be 
spoken in the family. Circulars, containing refer- 

ence, &c., will be sent on application. Address 

Rev. JAMES I. HELM, 
No. 333 North Seventh atgooet, Philadelphia. 
aug 12—4:* 


J ANTED—An Assistant Teacher in the George- 
town Classical and Scientific Academy, Dis- 
trict of Columbia. The applicant must be qualified 
to prepare boys for the Sophomore Class in College. 
Address, post paid, stating references, &c. 
T. W. SIMPSON, 
aug 12—3t* Georgetown, District of Columbia. 


PHELETON FEMALE SEMINARY, EASTON, 
PENNSYLVANIA.—The Scholastic year of 
this Institution is divided into three Sessions of 
fourteen weeks each. The vacations are six weeks 
from the first Wednesday of August. Two weeks 
in December, including the holidays, and two weeks 
in April. The Fall Session commences on the 13th 
of next. 


he prominent and characteristic features of the 
Institution are, healthfulness and beauty of loca- 
tion; completeness of arrangements; « thorough 
and systematic course of education, and decided 
moral and religious instruction. 
egale Tvition in the entire 
English course of study, including room, board, 
fuel, lights, washing, &c., $55 to $60 per session. 
Courses of Lectures in the Natural, Mental, or Moral 
Sciences, are also comprised in the foregoing 
charge. The extras—of Modern Languages, Music 
Drawing, and Painting, &c., the same as in most 
Seminaries. 

Catalogues, containing particular information, and 
general outline of instruction, can be obtained by 
addressing the Priacipal, E. DEAN DOW. 

aug 12—5t 


hy OF ARCHIBALD ALEXANDER, D. D.— 

By the Rev. James W. Alexander, D.D. One 
volume, 8vo, $2.59 cloth; extra gilt, and half calf 
$3.50; in morocco, $5. 

A more valuable contribution to Christian bio- 
graphy has not been made, in any part of the world, 

uring this century. It is chiefly autobiographical, 
and goseenens all the peculiar traits of the charac- 
ter of the author; and the editor has arranged the 
materials with consummate tact and good taste, 
supplying all deficiencies, and making an admirable 
work. * * * The death-bed scene is one of the 
most beautiful and touching we ever read, without 
ostentatious display, but calm, modest, and cenfi- 
dent, and a truly sublime close of a Jong life ex- 
clusively devoted to his missio Baltimore Ameri- 
can. 

He was one of those noble, diffusive spirits who 
can never be said to ‘belong exclusively to ane de- 
nomination. He had a mind and a heart large 
enough to take in the interests of the whole Charch, 
and hence his character, hie influence, his memory, 
becomes the common property of all true Christians 
ofevery communion. * * * High expectations 
have, of course, been entertained concerning this 
work—as well from the perfect competency of the 
writer as from the remarkable iaterest pertaining to 
the subject. But we are quite sure that those who 
have expected most, will find in the work all, and 
more than all they had looked for. It traces Dr. 
Alezander’s whole course from the cradie to the 
grave, showing the various influences that operated 
to the development of his faculties, apd the forma- 
tion of his characler on the one-hand, and the 
mighty power which he exerted for the benefit of 
the Charch and the world oa the other. The book 
contains an exact and breathi rait of the 
mind, the heart, and, we may add, the face of one 
of the mos gifted, most honoured, and most usefu! 
of our American clergymen.—Puritan Recorder. 

No work, since we became editor of this paper, has 
wo completely absorbed us as this book has done. 
It is written in a manger which to us is entirely cap- 
tivating; nordo we see how it can fail to excite the 
interest of the general reader—even though not con- 
nected with the Presbyterian Church, «od though 
he may never have met with Dr. Alexander... It can- 
not fail todbe-useful wherever read, both to the mia- 
ister of the gospel and the private Christian 
Louis Presbyterian. 

It will be cherished and be ranked as one of the 
most finished and most complete biographies. Dr. 
Alexander was one of the greatest and best men 
that this country hae ever afforded, ia Charch or 
State. Few had greatst opportanities of exerting « 
mightier influence, and few made a wiser improve- 
ment of them.—Cincinnati Journal and Messenger. 

As a memorial of a beloved and venerated teach- 
er, and of an able, learned, and faithful minister of 
the gospel, it will be welcomed by thousands, and 
read with interest.—Christian Odserver. 

This jadicious and well-written biography has « 
two-fold interest, in the historical and religious life 
of ite subject.—New York (Episcopal) Churchman. 

His intellect was one of great grasp, and yet ex- 
treme nicety of eption; his elegnenes not often 
equalled ; and his vital piety such as few on earth 
attain to. Few men have made so deep and soble 
a mark upon the Christian Church of our country as 
Dr. Archibald Alezander.—New York Courier and 


t is replete with surpassing interest to all.— Pres- 
byterian Banner. 

The mode! biography.—New York Observer. 

We find the style of the work a¢ admirfble as its 
theme is interesting. “© Unquestionably the 
deceased was one of the greatest men whom any 
branch of the Protestant Church in the United States 
has produced. In sound learning, in fivent and 
consistent piety, io industribus intelligent de- 
votion to the service of religion, and in usefulness 
to the Church, be had few equals and no superiors. 
When, therefore, we say this memoir of bis life, 


prepared in part from his own manascripts, is in 
the highest instructive aod , we but 
~ intly ex our estimate of its value.— York 

It admirably illustrates the cheracter of Dr. Alex- 
ander, and, presests him as he was known to his 


i imple and patriarchal in habits, clear and 

as an in his. piety —P 


work bas manifold claims upon the attention 
of the Christian public. With a simplicity weil- 
nigh rivelli childhood itself, ha anited vigour and 
grace of i lect, am extent of learning and a power 

pence, of Christian ‘Paling, and a 
re him pre-emineatly a man 
not only in his own denomination, 

the whole Church. Albany Argus. 

Jast published by 


Hartsville, Bucks county, Pennsylvania. 
aug 12—¢f 


CHARLES SCRIBNER, 
aug 12—2t 145 Nassau street, New York. 
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‘teresting’ mattet relative to the origitr of the , 
fariation of cosk | The doctor supports the | 


adinitted theory’ of ‘vegetable deposit, but 
introduees:a few. novel.suggestions as'to the 
pecutiat class’ of tteewhich comprises the 
_ “He said that it was a remarkable fact, 
that in the measure which was found to 
be composed of tropical vegetatiob, all over 
the 
ogenous, that is, ug from within out- 
specimens with trunks twélve feet in diame- 
‘ter. At our age, op the other hand, nine- 
‘tentha,.of the: vegetation is of exogenous 
growth, that is, growing by accretion from 
without. “If you girdle the trunk of a palm, 
for instance, it will not be seriously injured, 
while the same | jon’on an oak would 
ite lifé; the ‘vitality of the first case 
being within, and in the latter on the out- 
side ofthe trunk. | 
- & What is singular in the coal formation 
is, that it is not one solid mass of coal, but 
there are several leyers of ooal alternating 
with layers aB- 
sipned for this peculiarity. One supposition 
the earth was'sabmerged and a deposit: of 
and ‘took place, ati this process continued 
for thousands of, .years-—hence the alterna- 
tion of-strate,! “But the most probable the- 
ory is; that the Biiccéssive growths ur, 
tation decayed and were. earried down the 
immense tropical rivers, evcumu- 
lating into vast rafts, which finally obstruct- 


ed the flow of the rivers, and, in. 

the streams broke over them and left ‘ache. 
site, of alluvial Yhnttor upon them.’ Atove 
thie coal seams..are fous sigan of 
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the first this of Fife; and 
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good. that has been effected by the 
education clauses of the Factory Act, wher- 


ever there is°*a reall 


- from the eartiest friends of the education of 


the working classes,. It has now been shown 
abundantly; by the experience of nearly 
twenty years, that it is.quite possible to give, 
in half a day of regular attendance at school 
for three or four years, a very considerable 
amount of solid instruction, whilc at the 
same time’ a child can earn.no small amount 
of its maintenance, certainly more than suf- 
ficient to cbothe it well, and. pay for ite edu- 


There ‘nutherous imstances of 


cation. 
children, while, working daily in the 
factory, and-attending school one-half of the 


day; have made such : that they were 
enabled, to stand sticcessfully the strict ex- 
amination-for. pupil teachers. There ap- 


a to be’a growing conviction that, until 
ere has been a succession of educated pa- 


rents among the humbler classes, capable of 


a iating the to their children by a 
and dance at school, we 
never shal] have them sent, if their parents 
can’ turn them to money ‘account, small 
though the wages they get with them may 
be. It. .must,,in some form or other, be 
made obli , and the work- 
ing of the Factory Act in this respect, is a 
asf successful beginning. It is a great fal- 
lacy, in my opinion, to designate such an 
obligation as ah unjustifiable interference 
with rights; for,-if such a law ex- 
isted, it would be felt by those only who ne- 
écted their parental duty.—Mr. Horner's 
actory Report. 
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treasure. constantly -brought to light in the 
classical kites 6f the nrotern kingdom of the 
Two Sicili¢s ‘would Réep the "British arch- 
geological world in a state of excitement 
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is'& much excitable thin 
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_, Within the last few weeks another public 
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oy itself'on ‘paper. 
carnation og since withered, but now 
it blooms afresh.—Douglas Jerrold. 


Migration of Birds. 


The migration of birds used to be denied, 
or sometimes it was asserted that they did 
not migrate, but wintered with the fishes at 


; ion of any 
from insects. How does the loriot, resident 
is, know every year precisely on 


or: 
opométimies like coneord between birds and 
‘flowers’ "When the nightingales appeat, it | 
is said, ia: certain. parts of India, rales 
taneously into blossom.— Dick. 


tain; the corn ‘atope. were pever 


France has 


‘[presetit’ season superior in 
and, Jerger. in quantity than in for. 
mer Years. | It i with 


her own and 


glish mar- 


the ‘crops are ex- 
the not only dull, 
| eclifiing. A circular from. Ros- 
tock ‘calculates on a large 
one-fourth ‘above the usual average of the 
wheat crop, and more than a full average of 
other corn. There are the same prospects in 
the Baltic districts, and accounts are ex- 
tremely favourable from Norway, Sweden, 
and Denmark. In Prussia 
lent prospects of a t yield, and at 
Sm x the grain is anally plentiful. 
In Egypt the prices have greatly fallen, and 


‘yield, at least 


is most abundant. 


In. the Principalities the corn is being cut 
by the Russians, but in Bulgaria the harvest 
has been most abundant onthe whole. Po- 
tatoes promise to be abundant. In spite of 
war, there seems-to be an abundance of the 
elements’ which give impulse to industry, 
and make manufacturers flourish. 


The Mormons. 


An article in the Edinburgh Review states 
that the Mormons keep up a perpetual 
emigration fand, amounting last year to 
the outfit and pone? to 
foreign laids who may be 


The 


the results of pros- 
States, bids fair to 
dangerous element 
of increase realized 


during the- last five years, in five years more 
they will reach 60,000 inhabitants, the num- 
ber required to entitle them to admission to 


the immunities in 
and institutes, of a 


sovereign State. The extent 
sionary, operations, as represented in the 
> ish 


ingly great. 


- Good and Bad Humour. 


ce There is no disposition more comfortable 
to'the person himself, or more agreeable to 
others, than good humour. It is to the mind 
what good health.is to the body, putting a 
mn in the capacity of enjoying everything 


and of using every 


faculty without clog or mpediment. It dis- 

to contentment with our lot, to benevo- 
ence to all men, to sympathy with the dis- 
It presents every object in the 
most favourable light, and disposes us to 
avoid giving or taking offence. There is a 
disposition opposite to humour, which 
we call bad humour, of which the tendency 
is' directly contrary, and therefore its influ- 


that of the other is 


humour alone is sufficient 
to make a man unhappy; it tinges every 
object with its own dismal colour, and, like 
a part that is galled, is hurt by everything 
It takes offence where none 
was meant, and disposes to discontent, jeal- 
ousy, envy, and, in general, to malevolence. 


Pleasure. 


Blessed be the hand that prepares a 
pleasure for a child! for there is no saying 
when and where it may again bloom forth. 
Does not almost everybody remember some 
kind-hearted man who showed him a kind- 
ness in the quiet days of his childhood? 
The writer of this recollects himself at this 
moment as a bare-footed lad, standing at the 


little garden in his 


native village; with longing eyes he gazed 
on the flowers which were blooming there 


s of a Sunday morn- 


ing. The possessor came ferth from his 


& wood cutter by 


‘trade—and spent the whole week at his 
work in the woods. He was come into his 
garden to gather flowers to stick in his coat 
when he went to church. He saw the boy, 
and breaking off the most beautiful of his 
carnations—it was streaked with red and 


Neither the giver 
a word; and with 


bounding steps the boy ran home; and now, 
| here at a vast distance from that home, after 
80 many events of so many years, t 


he feel- 
itated the breast 
The 


rivers. Dr. Mather 


taught that they flew to an undiscovered 
satellite, a little moon that had escaped ob- 
servation, but was at no very great distance 
from the earth. The fact of their migration 
is now not only established, but so very 
notorious in almost all its details, that little 


it. Only we must 


remark upon the marvellousness of the fact 
that every bird knows when to go abroad, 


not to an exact date, 


but to the exact and fit time every season. 
Birds‘ drrive jn their foreign haunts just 
“when the fruits are ripe on which they g° 
‘te feed, or which they are sent to protect by 


too t rav 


p what-day there willbe the first ripe figs in 
the islands of the Southern Archipelago? 


bes fying lets. “Now, P He: is bird ever is— 
Bak Were not | aligited of hid dues bys late season. If 
invention is | the.season arrives late. How can 
bird of miles away, what 
}.s0rt of weather there will be in Greece, in 
Egypt, or in England? 


Eastern. eations 
agreement between 


ed or, invented 


ipeasant hereabouts is the veriest slave 


DOW Was ‘possibly onide part of the 
broken, hoop of an old beer barrel. The 
bones of dead animals yield the chief con- 
stituent of 

are’ taken “the 

it the form offseldli , the 
effects of his debauch offal of ‘the 
streets and. the. washings of coal gas re 


appear, carefully » preserved the . lady’s 


pose; the people are beginning to be hard 
up. These men ap to me tobe 
pecimens of Russian serfs. Mor and 
ysically they appeared abject slaves. 
Clad in coarse, brown, clumsy garments, 
with conical worsted caps, they appeared 
quite stricken with terror at their position, 
and one unfortunate being {sal say man) 
was so overcome that he fell -into a convul- 
sive fit. The scene was completed when they 
were ushered. into the Admiral’s presence. 
I have heard of slaves kneeling in the pre- 
sence of their masters, some kissing the 
ground; but those creatures, [ am told, ac- 
tually threw themselves down again and 
again on the carpet. They were subsequent- 
ly set free, but were not allowed to land at 
ango.”” 


The Great Bell of Vienna. 


For a birthday excursion, I yesterda 
ascended the tower of St. Stephen, whic 
rises up to the enormous height of 439 feet. 
About 200 feet above the floor we reached 
the Cathedral bell, the largest in een? 
weighing 35,400 pounds. A small family 
could live conveniently under the immense 
structure. It is 11 feet high and 104 wide. 
Eight men are required to ring it, as the 
clapper alone weighs 1400 pounds. It was 
east in 1711 by the ae Joseph I. from 
180 Turkish cannons taken by the Austrians. 
At the height of 250 feet is the clock. 

In the room with the latter is stationed a 
man to watch for the breaking out of fires 
in the city and suburbs. He takes the 
angle by means of a fine telescope, and on a 
chart prepared for the purpose, finds the 
street ‘and house. The alarm is then given. 
I ascended to the top of the tower, but as it 
inclines three feet from a perpendicular, and 
trembles at the slightest blow, I did not 
remain long at so dizzy a height.—Cor- 
respondence of Northern Advocate, 


The Rain. 


How beautifal is the rain! 
After the dust and heat ; 

In the broad and fiery street, 
In the narrow lane, 

How besutiful is the rain! 


How it clatters along the roofs, 

Like the tramp of hoofs! 

How it gushes and gurgles out 

From the throat of the overflowing waterspout! 
Across the window pane 

It pours and pours, 

And swift and wide, 

With a muddy tide, 

Like a river down the gutter roarse— 

The rain, the welcome rain !— Longfellow. 


The Bulgarian Peasant. 


The London Times’ special correspon- 
dent in the East, in a letter dated from 
the camp near Varna, gives the follow- 
ing graphic description of this degraded 


people: 

‘“‘ As the traveller proceeds onward he 
encounters a team of ox or buffalo carts 
en route toor from the camp. Let us 
stop and look at this scarecrow who is 
driving them. He is astout, well made, 
and handsome man, with finely-shaped 
features and large dark eyes, but for all 
that there is a fall dejected look about 
him which rivets the attention. There 
is no speculation in the orbs which gaze 
on you half in dread, half in wonder; 
and if there should be a canvass or armed 
Turk with you, the poor wretch dare not 
take his look away for a moment, lest 
he should meet the ready lash, or pro- 
voke ‘some arbitrary act of violence. 
His head is covered with a cap of black 


sheepskin, with the wool on, beneath |. 


which falls a mass of tangled hair, which 
unites with beard, and whisker, and 
moustache in forming a rugged mat 
about the lower part of the face. A 
jacket made of coarse brown cloth 
hangs loosely from the shoulders, leaving 
visible the breast, burnt almost black 
by exposure to the sun. Underneath 
the jacket is a kind of vest, which is 
confined round the waist by several 
fulds of a shawl or sash, in which are 
stuck a yataghan or knife, and a reed 
pipe-stick. ‘The breeches are made of 
very rudely manufactured cloth, wide 
above and gathered in at the knee, and 
the lower part of the leg is protected by 
rags, tied round with bits of old string, 
which put one in mind of the Italian 
bandit, a la Wallack, in a state of 
extreme dilapidation and poverty. If 
you could speak with this poor Bul- 
garian, you would find his mind as 
waste as the land around you. He is 
a Christian after a fashion, but he puts 
far more faith in charms, in amulets, 
and in an uncleanly priest anda certain 
saint of his village than in prayer or 
works. He believes the Turks are his 
natural masters; that he must endure 
meekly what they please to inflict, and 
that between him and heaven there is 
only one power and one man strong 
enough to save him from the most 
cruel outrages, or to withstand the 
sovereign sway of the Osmanli, and that 
power is Russia, and that man is the 
Czar. His whole fortune is that wretch- 
ed cart, which he regards as a triumph 
of construction, and he has driven those 
lean, fierce-eyed buffaloes many a mile, 
from some distant village, in the hope of 
being employed by the Commissariat, 
who offer him what seems to him to be 
the most munificent remuneration of 3s, 
4d. a day for the services of himself, his 
beasts, and araba. His. food is, coarse 
brown bread, or ‘a mess of rice and 
grease, flavoured with garlic, the odour 
of which has penetrated his very bones, 
and spreads in “Wapour, around him. 
-His drink water, ~ then 
intoxicating draught of ‘bad ‘raki or 
you loo in oF t 2 

blood, or 

‘of the Roman ‘legionsry.»» From what- | 
‘Bulgarian 


} baked in the oven are more digestible. 


seek the descendant } 


paver race he springs, the 


' eyes | 
and stobping! ha aide his 
cart, the hardest heart must be toeched 
with pity € bis (meta , and 
hate the and the that have 
ground him to the dust.” 


‘Bteeples pe Christian 
churches. ve originated 
in the middle ages, when churches 
wealth, and when robber law was universal. 
Erected first as watch towers, architectural 
uare into grace id ornament 
with the lofty arched 
wall of the abbey, and adding a sublime 
may 4 biti th 
to be a prevailing ambition at the present 
day, in too many churches, to have a steeple 
tacked on the main building, no catia 
a ge or not it harmonizes with the atylé@ 
of the church, and eyen though there is not 
the least necessity for it as a: bell or . 
tower. A respectable steeple costs no small 
sum, and a poor lantern-posted spire should 
never be érected under any consideration. 

A Grecian church of wood, brick, or stone, 
with a huge steeple stuck on its front end, 
is like a beautiful female with a feather in- 
serted in her nose. The number of such 
churches are neither few nor far between, 
among us. Money has been expended om 
them to build useless ror aw | for the very 
were, of making them look ugly. 

me of them resemble little boys, who en- 
deavour to make themselves apy like 
men-soldiers, by wearing their father’s gren- 
adier tall-plumed shakos. A reform is cer- 
tainly demanded in + 
especially as it respects t rmopy in 
style : and this, we believe, can be more Say 
éaid in referenge to church steeples, than 
any other class of structures in the city or 
country.— Scientific American. 

FARM AND GARDEN, 

Take Goop CARE OF THE RosEs. — 
Roses will well repay a little attention at 
this season. They have just exhausted 
themselves by a profuse bearing, and if the 
seed vessels are allowed to ripen on them 
they become well nigh prostrated for the 
season—this should not rmitted. To 
remedy this in a measure, a little care is ne- 
cessary in first judiciously pruning off a part 
of the oldest wood, and next in digging 
about and stimulating the roots to recover 
their former vigorous tone. Liquid manure 
is excellent for this purpose, if pre in 
this manner, viz: a half bushel of fresh cow 
manure, and half the quantity of hen ma- 
nure, if at hand, put into a 1, which 
may be filled with water; stir it up, and 
after twenty-four hours’ soaking, pour the 
liquid freely around the bushes, and fill the 
barrel again with water for another applica- 
tion a week hence, and the process can be a 
number of times repeated with the same 
manure. We think this fertilizer the best 
we have tried for all annuals, perennials, 
and summer —— e like also 
to shower our rose bushes uently with 
strong soap suds from the wash. Most of 
our best roses now-a-days are hybrids or 
other perpetuals, yet we know of many who 
have Lard g wes prices to obtain choice va- 
rieties, and then by sheer neglect, after 
spring blossoming, they prevent another 
rose from appearing to gladden them again 
during the season.—American Agricul- 
turist. 


Lime Dust on Piants.—An English 
orchardist protects his trees from caterpillers 
and other insects, by shaking over the youn 
foilage quick lime pulverized, and sifted 
through a fine sieve. The tinie for using it 
is in the dew of the morning, or whepever 
the leaves are damp. He has found it very 
effectual. 


AND THE CuRCULIO.—Josiah 
Bigelow, Esq., of Groton, said to us, that 
bo hes sixty plum trees, of the various kinds 
—that many of them are loaded with fruit, 
and none of it, he thinks, bitten by the cur- 
culio. His remedy, or preventive, was to 
syringe the trees about once a week with 
lime-water, and he thinks it has been com- 
pletely effectual.. If this should prove so, 
the remedy will be so cheap, and easy of ap- 
plication, that the plum may become again a 
fruit worthy of general cultivation.—New 
England Farmer. 


How To Treat CLover Hay.—An agri- 
cultural friend in Westport recommends 
that in stowing away clover hay it be mixed 
with two quarts of air-slaked lime, and four 
quarts of salt, to the ton. He says this 
treatment will preserve the hay sweet, and 
effectually protect it from the hay-moth, 
rats, mice, and moreover will prevent 
the heaves in horses, if it does not effect a 
cure where the disease has already been con- 
tracted. He adds, lime should be mixed 
with all kinds of hay, in order to keep the 
cattle healthy and hearty. He has followed 
this method during the last ten years, and 
has invariably found it preserve the hay 
fresh and sweet, and free from smoke and 
mustiness.— New Bedford Mercury. 


Grapes.—On Saturday, there was on ex- 
hibition one of the most remarkable clus- 
ters of grapes that we ever beheld. It was 
of the black Hamburg variety. The grapes 
were of a rich and beautiful colour, averag- 
ing more than two inches in circumference, 
and the whole cluster, or bunch, weighing 
seven and a half pounds. It is not proba- 
ble that so large a cluster has ever before 
been raised in this country, if indeed even 
in England, for its weight exceeds, by half 
a pound, the remarkable one presented by 
the Queen for exhibition at the opening of 
the Crystal Palace. These grapes were raised 
at Brookline, on the grounds of Ignatius Sar- 
gent, Esq., under the care of his skilful, and 
accomplished gardener, Mr. George J. Per- 
ry. There are many other bunches on the 
vine whence the one in question was taken, 
averaging from three to four pounds in 
weight.—Boston Transcript. 


Turn Your Fence Posts.—It is men- 
tioned as a curious fact that a farmer in 
Connecticut, who recently took up a, fence 
after it had been standing fourteen years, 
found all those posts solid which been 
inverted from the way in which they 6rigi- 
nally grew, while all those which had been 
set as they grew were rotted off at the bot- 
tom. Heads down, therefore, seems a spe- 
cific against decay. 

Gravies AND Frrep Meats.—lIf fried 
pork must be used as an article of food, to 
some extent, do not suffer the drippings or 
fat to be ever placed upon the table for 
grevy. Turn it out, leaving but a spoonful 
or two in the skillet, then pour in water or 
milk, and thicken while boiling, with a lit 
tle Hour and water rubbed till free from 
lumps. With the addition of salt, this 
makes a wholesome and Rap gravy. 
Gravy should be made in the same way for 
all fried meats. Fried meats usually, how- 
ever, absorb too much fat to be strictly 
healthful. Meats broiled on the gridiron or 


Cement FoR CROCKERY Ware.—The 
best cement we have ever found for mending 
broken crockery ware, is made of pure white 
lead, ground fine, moistened with copal var- 
nish to the Pete small 

tity u n press 
them ra fla firmly and secure them. Let 
the dish remain three or four weeks to be- 
come thoroughly dry. 7 


Coat Asnes A REMEDY Yor Bucs on 
Vines.—A writer in the Boston Cultivator, 
after having tried pees Without effect, ap- 
Aid coal ashes to his melon and cucumber 
vines, with complete success. He sifted 
about. half a pimt to a hill, whieh drove 


away the bugs,'so that not one ‘was to be 


red, white, and mixtures of these colours. 


Ayrshire cows are generally red and white 
spotted. red or er coloured, 
with white faces. Alderneys, pale red and 
mixed with white. These are the prircipal 
colouts of the several breeds, of which t 
Durham are the largest and Alderneys the 
émallest. Different individuals will contend 
for each breed being the best and only one 
that should be for their milkin 
qualities. But animals of each breed, a 
of crosses of them, often prove remarkable 
milkers, and so do some of the native stock 
of the country. Two families of cows, one 
owned by Oolonel Jaques of Ten Hills Farm, 
near Charlestown, Massachusetts, and one 
dwned by Major John Jones of Wheatland 
Farm, near Middletown, Delaware, were 
called native breed. If we were about 
selecting a milk cow, we would endeavour 
to get one out of such a herd of milk- 
ers; one with a soft, velvety feeling skin, 
slim neck, fine legs, broad stern, with what 
is called a large escutcheon, that is, the hair 
of the stern pointing inward; a large udder, 
slim teats, and large veins, commonly called 
milk veins, on the belly. Above all things, 
select your ‘cow of a gentle, pleasant coun- 
tenance, because a first-rate milker may be 
so vicious as to be worthless. Do not look 
for flesh, as the best cows are seldom fat; 
their hip bones are often very prominent, 
and they have the appearance of being low 
in flesh. A beefy cow is seldom a good 
milker. The next thing is, what is a good 
milker? That is, how much milk must she 
yield per day? A cow that will average five 
quarts of milk a day through the year, 
making 1825 quarts, is an extraordinary 
cow. One that will yield five quarts a 
ay for ten months is a good cow, and one 
that will average four quarts during that 
time is more than an average quality. That 
would make 1200 quarts a year, which, at 
three cents a quart, is $36. We believe the 
Orange county milk dairies average about 
$40 per cow, and the quality of the cows is 
considerably above the average of the coun- 
. It is as important to keep a cow good 
as it is to get her good. This can never be 
done by a careless, lazy milker. Always 
milk your cow quick and perfectly clean, 
and never try to counteract nature by taking 
away her calf. Let it suck, and don’t be 
afraid “it will butt her to death.” It will 
distend the udder, and make room for the 
secretion of milk. Be gentle with your 
cow, and you will have a gentle cow. Select 
well, feed well, house well, milk well, and 
your cow will yield well. 


Is there nothing you can teach us, 
Nothing you to us can say? 


List, and ye shall hear our voices 
Speaking to you from the sod; 
List, for we would lead you gently, 

Upwards from the earth to God. 


Children, as ye gaze upon us, 
Think of Him who, when below, 
Told you well to mark the flowers, 
How without a care they grow. 


Children, know that like the flowers 
You must quickly fade away, 

Life is short; improve the hours— 
You may only have to-day. 


We were once but seeds, dear children— 
We were placed in earth and died; 

You must die; but trust in Jesus— 
Fear not, but in him abide. 


We proclaim the resurrection, 

How the dead in Christ shall rise ; 
Incorruptible, immortal, 

They shall reign above the skies. 


Farewell, children, and remember 
When our forms shall meet your view, 
That the Lord, who clothes each flower, 
Will much more provide for you. 


A CHILD’S FAITH. 


An intelligent and sparkling-eyed boy of ten 
summers sat upon the steps of his father’s 
dwelling, deeply absorbed with a highly em- 
bellished and pernicious book, calculated to 
poison and deprave the young mind. Lis 
father approaching, at a glance discovered the 
character of the book. ‘‘George, what have 
you there?” The little fellow, looking up 
with a confused air, as though his young mind 
had already been tainted with tales of romance 
and fiction, promptly gave the author of his 
dangerous companion. The father gently re- 
monstrated and pointed out to him the dangers 
of reading such books, and having some confi- 
dence in the effect of early culture upon the 
mind of his child, left him with the book closed 
by his side. 

In a few moments the father discovered a 
light in an adjoining room, and on inquiring 
the cause, it was ascertained that the little fel- 
low had consigned the pernicious book to the 
flames. “My son, what have you done?” 
“Burnt that book, papa.” “How came you 
to do that, George?” “ Because, papa, I be- 
lieved you knew better than I what was for my 
good.” ‘ But would it not have been better to 
save the leaves for other purposes, rather than 
destroy them?” “Papa, might not others 
have read and been injured by them?” 

Here is a threefold act of faith—a trust in 
his father’s word, evincing love and obedience, 
and care for the good of others. If this child 
exercised such faith in his earthly parent, how 
much more should we, like little children, ex- 
ercise a simple, true-hearted, implicit faith in 
our Heavenly Father, who has said, “ He that 
believeth shall be saved !—Am. Messenger. 


THE BOY WHO GOT UP TO PRAY. 


It was night. Black, heavy clouds were 
scudding across the sky. The wind blew loud 
and fierce. It howled around the parsonage 
as if it would vent its rage on the sleepers 
within, and then, baffled in its attempts, it 
would retire into the distance with a low, omi- 
nous growl. Presently it would return with 
increased rage, and blow its mighty breath 
against the house, until it tottered on its foun- 
dations. 

Under one of the gables of the parsonage, a 
little boy was sleeping. He was only six years 
old. The soft, flaxen curls fell over his fair 
forehead. His head rested on a plump little 
hand. His long eye-lashes drooped over his 
rosy cheeks, and around his mouth played a 
smile, as if his dreams were peaceful and 
happy. His father and mother were both 
dead. Perhaps, as ministering spirits, they 
were watching over him, and in his dreams 
he may have imagined himself on his father’s 
knee, receiving his warm caress, or pressed to 
the bosom of the mother, who-used to soothe 
his troubles by her words of gentleness and 
love. He slept quietly and soundly. The 
howling of the storm did not disturb him, al- 
though it was continually growing louder and 


There came's tremendous gust of wind against 


the guble. It ereaked, snapped, and fell. The’ 


wind had tridtphed. Theroofcrushed through 
the cefling over the little sleeper, and filled the 


with moftar, bricks, aiid broken tinier. 


Everything in the apartment was covered with 
the. ruiis, exceft the bed on which was the 
lone orphan. An immense timber bad fallen 


across the ‘pillow, from which he had slipped 
down whilesleeping~ 

Arthor—for by this name.I shall call the 
uncle was a clergyman. They loved him very 
him good and happy. When they heard the 
falling of the timber, they ran affrighted to hia 
roem; but the door could not be opemed, so 
much had been thrown against it The gen- 
tleman immediately knocked out one of the 
panels, and crawled through. He seized Ar 


thur in arms. “Before * 
the room, another fall from the ceiling eovered 


the bed from which the child had jugt been 
rescued. 


His aunt took him, wrapped him in a blan- 
ket, and clasping him close to her heart, car- 
ried him to her eown room. Arthur was not at 
all alarmed for himself. He was too young to 
know the greatness of the danger he had es- 
caped. When he heard the timbers falling, 
he feared his uncle and aunt would be killed ; 
and when he found they were safe, his first 
wish was to get down from his aunt’s arms, 
and on’ his knees thank God for saving his dear 
friends, 

After doing so, in hia simple words, he told 
her that he was so cold when his nurse un- 
dressed him, that.he got into bed without say- 
ing his prayers. But he could not go to sleep, 
He thought his Father in heaven would not 
give him bis daily bread, if he did not ask for 
it; so he got up in the dark, after the nurse 
had left him, and said them. 

“O! aunty, I am so glad,” he continued, 
“that a good spirit put it into my heart not to 
be afraid of the dark and cold, for if I had not 
said my prayers that timber would have fallen 
on my head.” 

What « lesson this dear boy learned of the 
protecting care of his Heavenly Father! [I 
trust he will never lose his confidence, whith, 
as the Bible says, has great recompense of re- 
ward. It is sweet to trust in God, to feel that 
his eye is ever upon us, to watch over us, and 
keep us from evil. 

I suppose most of those who read this story 
about Arthur have learned to repeat the Lord’s 
prayer. Do you say itas a mere form, because 
your mother has taught you it, or do you think 
what you aresaying? Dv you believe God is 
really listening to you, and will answer your 
requests ? 

Arthur evidently had faith in God. He be- 
lieved he would hear and answer his prayers; 
and God did hear his prayer, and delivered 
him from evil.—N. Y. Independent. 


ATE PUBLICATIONS.—Wilkinson’s Popular 

Account of the Ancient Egyptians. In two 

volumes, Illustrated with five hundred engravings 
on wood. $2. 

Excelsior: Helps to Progress in Religion, Science 
and Literature. Edited by the Rev. James Hamil- 
ton, D. D., of London. 
itself. $1. 

Work; or Plenty to do and how to do it. B 
Margaret Maria Brewster. A Companion to ‘ Life 
in Earnest.”? Contente—Warfare Work, Every-Day 
Work, Social Work, Home Work, Single Women’s 
Work, w aiting Work, Preparatory Work, Desultory 
Work, Praising Work, Special Work, Playing Work, 
Homely Hintsabout Work, Reward of Work, Future 


Work. 38 cents. 
Contents—Little 


Volume Ist. Complete in 


Second Series of the above. 
Children’s Work, Young Ladies’ Work, Work of 
Teachers and Taught, Household Work, Work of 
Employers and Em Covotry Work, Sabbath 
Work, Thought Work, Froving Work, Rest. 38 
cents. 

The Whole Bible is the Word of God. Dialogues 
between a Father and his Young Son respecting the 
Divinity of the Holy Scriptures. 23 cents. 

The Peasant Girl. A Sketch of Real Life. 23 
cents. 

Cumming’s Lectures on Romanism; being Illus 
trations and Refutations of the Errors of Romanism 
and Tractarianism. $1. 

Commentary on the Song of Sclomon. By the 
Rev. George Burrowes, D. D., Professor in Lafay- 
ette College, Easton, Pennsylvania. $1.25. 

The Life of the Rev. Archibald Alexander, D. D. 
by his son, the Rev. James W. Alexander, D. D. 
With a Portrait. $2.50. 

History of the Israelitish Nation; from their Ori- 
gin until their Dispersion at the Destruction of Je- 
the Romans. By Archibald Alexander, 


-D. §2. 

The Footsteps of the Messiah. A Review of Pas- 
sages in the History of Jesus Christ. By Rev. Wil- 
liam Leask, Third edition. 88 cents. 

Edwin’s Choice, or Conversations on the Autho- 
rity for the Gospel Ministry; its Trials, Import- 
ance, Qualifications, Duties, and Privileges. By the 
author of * Why amla Presbyterian?’ 31 cts. 

Robert and Harold; or, the Young Marooners on 
the Florida Coast. By F. R. Goulding. With Illus- 
trations. Fifth thousand. 75 cents. 

For sale by WILLIAM 8S. MARTIEN, 

No. 144 Chestnut street, Ist Bookstore above Sixth, 
aug 5—3t Philadelphia. 


MANUAL OF ENGLISH GRAM- 

MAR.—This Grammar is well worthy the spe- 
cial attention of teachers and school commissioners. 
It has been introduced into use with unprecedented 
success, Dr. McGuffey has introduced it as a book 
of reference in the University of Virginia, in his lec- 
tures on general grammar. It has also been adopted 
by some of the principal schools wherever it has 
been offered. Published by Clark & Hesser, Phi- 
ladelphia, and sold by Booksellers generally. Price 
37; cents; 240 pp. 12mo. 

Also, Bailey’s Primary Grammar for beginners— 
just published, 144 pp. 18mo. 

RECOMMENDATIONS. 

It is superior, in some respects, to any grammar 
now before the public. I believe it will greatly aid 
in diffusing a more correct knowledge of our lan- 
guage.— Dr. McGuffey. 

We cordially agree in opinion with Dr. McGuffey, 
and confidently expect it will become a general fa- 
vourite.—Southern Post. 


It promises to be the “* Book of the Age,”’ in this 
important Department.— Richmond Whig. 

his Grammar is destined, I think, and that de- 
servedly, to supersede all others.— Rev. B. M. 
Smith. 

We have no hesitation in pronouncing it the best 
exposition of the principles and construction of the 
English language with which we are acquainted; a 
source of authoritative, if not final, appeal, to which 
we can refer with as much confidence as to a court 
of literary men.—National Intelligencer. 

Just such a work as the teacher wishes to put 
into the hands of his pupil.— Professor J. L.Campbell. 

Simple as an elementary work, and suited to com- 
plete the education of the English scholar.—Profes- 
sor Greer. 

A decided improvement on other compendiums of 
Grammar.—Christian Observer. 

As near to perfection as is likely to be reached. 
The author has gained his ohject.—Christian Mir- 
ror. ap 22—6m 
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LOWELL Masons NEW WORK.—THE HAL. | | 


resemble the Carmina Sacra than any other of Mr, 
Muson’s works; in other words, it wil! be not rs 
intrineically good, but aleo practicable, and sui 
to the actus! wants of Copice, So- 
In order 
of Singing-schools, the elements are unusual! 
and embrace a largé ameouat of secelar m 
practice. There are three hundred and forty Exer- 
ciees, Rounds, Glees, Part 
rtion of the work, or that which is devoted to 
and Hymna tunes of all meters, Anthems, 
Chants, and other eet pieces, wil! be corresponding- 


The Publishers ihvite the attention of all lovers 
of sacred music to the Hallelajah, and will be die 


popularity as the well known Carmina Sacra by the 


r—a work which haa had a ve 
more extensive sale than any other book 


have an early copy seat him for examination, post- 
paid, by remitting us sixty centa in money or 


The Hallelujah will be 
MASON BROTHERS, 
No. 23 Park Row, New York, and 


so that he found himself with sufigient material, of | healthfh 
this description alone, to make several works even 
ef the large size of the Hallelujah. In general 


this work. is designed more nearly to 


y to meet the wants 
full, 


&c. The main 


does not speedily atiain ag great « 


of music or Jeader of a choir can 


B. B, MUSSEY & Cc., Boston. 


L.sITED STATES LIFE INSURANCE, 
ANNUITY,, AND TRUST COMPANY.— 


every year. 
advance, and 


Company. 


ceived DAILY. 
posit, in large 


Benjamin W 


In attendance 


nut streets. This Company, in one department, is- 
sue Policies upon the Mutwal Principle, with the 
security of a Capital Stock. This attractive combi- 
nation offers to Policy holders double the ordinary 
security, without disturbing their right to a ful) par- 
ticipation in the distribution of profits each and 
The — of ie Cash ip 


convenience of parties opening policies with the 
In the Savine Funp Deraatuent, Money is re- 


allowed of FIVE PER CuMT. 


Stephen B. Crawford, 
Ambrose W. Thompson, 


Jacob L. Florance, 
William M. Godwin, 
Srerurn R. 
Ausaoss W. Tmompson, Vice-President. 
G. Imtay, Sec’y and Treasurer. 
Acruary—Pliny Fisk. 
MEDICAL €XAMINBRS 
Paul B. Goddard, 


1 to 2 P. M., daily. 


AL.—Casn Syerunu.—C AL, 


south-east corner Third and 


can made with reference to the 


Also, Monpay Evenines on de- 
or smal) sums, on which interest is 


DIRECTORS. 
Pau) B. Goddard, 
Lawrence Johnson, 
George McHenry, 
James Devereux, 
O. A. Norris. 
RAWwForD, President. 


. Tingley, 


Williac Pey-per, M. D. 


at the ce of the ‘0 apany, from 
oct 


ions; Mohair 


Patent Felt fo 


other vermin. 
june 10—6m 


HURCH DAMASK AND CARPETING.—Dore- 
mus & Nixon intend always to have on sale a 
choice assortment of Damask and Moreen for Cush- 


Cushions; Carpeti 
Matting and Mats for Porch and Vestibule; Com- 
munion Damask and Napkins; Tufte, Gimps, and 
Trimmings of every kind; also, Curied Hair; also, 


and more durable than Hair, or any other ma- 
terial now in use, and is not subject to moth or any 


Plush and Silk Velvet for Pulpit 
of every description; Cocoa 


r Cushions,a new article, cheaper 


No. 21 Park Place, and 
P 18 Murray street, New York. 


streets, 


Biscuit, 
and Philade 

Pine 
oney 


er, 
oods well pa 


june 


OICE GROCERIES .AND TEAS. — Davin 
Pease, South-west corner of Sixth and Arch 
Philadelphia, offers for sale Green and 
Black Teas, Rea 
Laguyra, and Rio Coffees, Boston Butter and Bran 
inia Cold Water Crackers, Rochester 
hia White Wheat Extra Flourin Bar- 
rels and Half Barrels, Dutch Head, Sap Sago, and 
le Cheese, Preserved Ginger, Jellies, 


dings, Farina for Desserts, Pure Ground Spices, 

Philadelphia Syrup, French and Spanish Olives, 

Pickles, Ketchups, Sauces, Olive Oil, Lemon, Gin- 

Pine Apple, and Strawberry Syrups, &c. 
c 

Steamboats free of charge. 


South-west corner of Sixth and Arch streets, Phila. 


Mocha, Old Java, Maracaibo, 


in the Comb, Corn Starch for Pud- 


ed, and sent to Railroad Depots or 
DAVID PEASE, 
delphia. 


fees, Fruits 
whieh he will 
retail, on the 


xo” Goods 


js R. WEBB—Grocer and Tea-Dealer, 91 

South Eighth street, below Walnut, Philadelphia 
—Has now on hand an excellent assortment of 
fresh imported Black and Green Tees, Sugars, Col- 


Rochester Flour, in barrels, half-barrels, and bags. 
delivered to any part of the city. 


Spices, &c., of the finest qualities, 
sell in the original packages, or at 
most reasonable terms. Also, Extra 
carefully packed for the country, or 
jan 1—tf 


made, and A 


castin 


and keep on 


and Canadas. 


turned u 


furnished. 


Being in im 
routes in all 


ELLS! BELLS! BELLS!—For Churches, Aca- 
demies, Factories, Steamboats, Plantations, $c. 


hand by the subscribers, at their old eatablis 
and enlarged Foundry, which has been in operation 
for thirty years, and whose patterns, and of 
manufacture are so perfected, that their Bells have a 
world-wide celebrity for volume of sound and quality 
@& tone. The present Proprietors have recent 
succeeded in applying the process of loam mou! 
ing in Iron Cases to Bell Castin 


nce of the unimpaired excellence of their Bells, 
they have just received, (January, 1854), the rrusr 
premium (a Silver Medal) 
New York, over all others, several from this coun- 
try and Europe rs 
the eighteenth Meda 
have been awarded them. They have patterns for, 


of the same weight, and they also furnis 
Cuimes of any number of bells, or key, and can re- 
fer to several of their make throughout the States 


recent and valuable improvements, consist of Cast 
Iron Yoke, with moveable arms, and which ma 
n the Bell; Spring sone, on the 
er, prolonging the sound. 
ammer, Counterpoise, Stop, &c. For Steamboats, 
Steamships, &c., their improved Revolving Yoke, 
or Fancy Hangings in Brass or Bronze of any design 


our Improved Hangings, to rehang bells of other 
construction, upon proper specifications being given. 
Old bells taken in exchange. 

Surveyors Instruments of all descriptions, made 
and kept on hand. 


river, orders can be executed with dispatch, which, 
either personally or by communication, are respect- 
fully solicited. 


West Troy, Albany county, New York. 
feb 25—ly* 


large assortment kept 


process 


&—which secures a 
g and even temper; and as an evi- 
of the World’s Fair in 


in competition ; and which is 
, besides many Diplomas that 


hand, Bells of every variety of tones 
to order 
Their Hangings, comprising many 
be 


lap- 


Iron Frame, Tolling 


e can supply whole sets, or parts, of 


mediate connection with the principal 
directions, either railroad, canal, or 


A. MENEELY’S SONS, 


EW AND INTERESTING BOOKS.—I. Leila 

Ada, the Jewish Convert. An authentic Me- 

moir. By Osborn W. Trenery Heighway. Revised 

by the Editor. 12mo, pp. 230. Price, 55 cents. 

With a portrait. The history of a cultivated Jew- 

ess, struggling after the truth, and at length finding 
it in Jesus. A work of absorbing interest. 

Il. Letters of the Madiai, and Visits to their 
Prisons. 7 the Misses Senhouse. 12mo, pp. 166. 
50 cents. Illustrated with coloured portraits of 
Francesco and Rosa Madiai. These were two hum- 
ble and pious citizens of Florence, husband and 
wife, who were most cruelly persecuted by the Pa- 

al authorities for the wopendenabli crime of read- 
fn the Bible! 

i. Memoir of Rev. Joseph W. Barr. By Rev. 
E. P. Swift, D. D. A new edition. Revised and 
adapted to Sabbath-schools. 1i8mo, pp. 132. 20 
and 25 cents. Mr. Barr died of cholera, when on 
the eve of embarking as a Missionary to Africa. 

IV. J. H. and Hie Nurse, and the Child’s Prayer. 
18mo, pp. 36. Price, 10 cents. 

V. Witnesses for Christ, or the Poet, the Hero, 
the Statesman, and the Philosopher. 18mo, pp. 72. 
Price, 15 cents. In brief notices of Cowper, Hal- 
dane, Wilberforce, and Chalmers, with sketches of 
Rev. Messrs. Walker, Toplady, and Berridge. 

VI. The Blind Man and Pedler. Blind Betsey, 
or Comfort for the Afflicted. 18mo, pp. 72. 15 and 


20 cents. 

VII. Annie Bell. The Hated Task. The Red 
Berries. The Little Miller. The Faithful Dog, 
pp. 108. 20 and 25 cents. 

VIII. Peter Thomson. The Dyin ‘, * The 
Bible the Best Book. 18mo, pp. Tos. ice 20 
and 25 cents. 

IX. History of Minna, aad her Lamb, and her 
Doves. 18mo,pp.75. 15 and 20 cents. 

Just published by the Presbyterian Board of Pub- 
lication. - 

JOSEPH P. ENGLES, Publishing Agent. 
july 29—4t No. 265 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 


ELP TO THE READING OF THE BIBLE.— 

The Mine Explored; or, Help to the Reading of 

the Bible. 382 pages, with five Maps, and a Chro- 

nological Index of the Principal Events in the Bible. 
Price, 75 cents; gilt edges, 87; cents. 

This very useful manual was written by the late 
B. E. Nichole of Cambridge, England, and origi- 
nally published by the Society for Promoting Chris- 
tian Knowledge. It ie published without any ma- 
terial alterations, and has a value for Sunday- 
school teachers and Bible-classes which the dili- 

ent and discriminating will not fail to discern.— 
estant Churchman. am 

This volome ie emphatically worthy of its title. 
By suitable explanations and arrangements it is de- 
signed to direct the mind of the reader to the naked 
and solid truths of the Scriptures, and preparé it to 
digest and reduce to practice these glorious truths. 
— Christian Chronicle. 


It iw admirably fitted for religious teachers of all 
ded, for Bible-classes, and for advanced mem- 
bers of Sabbath-schools. It should havea piace ia 
the library of ministers and all who are engaged ia 
the education of youth; as the maps, tables, and 
chronological indices that are scattered through the 
work, make it exceedingly useful as a book of re- 
ference.—Presbyterian Banner 
This isa handsome volume, and 
for thie Bible-class and the family. It offers the 
reader an invaluable manual to aid him ia exploring 
the unfathomable mine of divine treasures cantain- 
ed in the Holy Scriptares.—Christian Observer. 
Published by the 
AMERICAN SUNDAY-SCHOOL UNION, | 
316 Chestnut street, Philadelphia, | 
july 29-—-3t 147 Nassau street, New York. 


excellent one 


and Mrs. She 


them—showm 
general] 


** Let child 


INISTERING CHILDREN.—A Tale Dedicated 

to Childhood. By the author of ‘* Sunday Af 

ternoons in the Nursery,’’ ** The Light of Life,” 

** Female Visitor to the Poor,’’ &c. 
Published this da 


The particular attention of Ministers, Superin- 
tendents, and Teachers of Sabbath-schools, Parents, 
and all interested in the training of youth, is ear- 
nestly called to this charming book.- 

** This is a work 
ily book. Itis worthya 


name indicates, is to impress upon children the im- 
portance of not only being, but doing good—that 
they must not wait for opportunities, but seek for 


over 
ingly trifling benefits may be conferred of a tem- 
poral and eternal character.” 

** Even a ‘child is known by his doings.’»—Pro- 
verbs xx. xi. | 


aright, and they will not be slow to learn that they 

ossess a personal influence everywhere; that the 
first principles of divine truth acqaired by them are 
a means of communicating to o 
fort and eternal happiness, and that the heart of 
Love is the spring that can effectually govern and 
direct the hand of Charity.” 


12mo, cloth, 


RIKER, THORNE & CO., 
No. 129 Fulton street, New York. 


re-eminently valuable as a fam- 
ace beside Hannah Moore 


rwood. The prevailing. idea, as the 


g in a thousand ways, so easily and so 
ooked, that important though seem- 


ren be trained and taught, and led 


ers present com- 


uly 29—3t 


middie 


Situation as Housekeeper, by a 


dressed to ‘‘ Mrs. T.,”? Camden, New Jersey, will be 
promptly attended to. References exchanged. 


aged Americen lady. A note ad- 


delphia, have 
United States 


12mo; includ 


75 cts. 


History, and 
covery ; with 


and families; 


by Mrs. L. C. 


tities. 


USSELI”VS NEW SCHOOL HISTORIES.— 
Brought up to the Present Time.— With Beau- 
tiful Mlustrations.—Lindsay and Biakiston, Phila- 


ministration of President Pierce. 
of England; 1 vol. 12mo; brought up to the reign 
of Queen Victoria. 

Russell’s History of France; 1 vol. 12mo; brought 
up to the empire under Louis Napoleon. 

Rassell’s Greece aad Rome; vol. 


ranged for the use of Schools, with Questions for 
the Examinations of Students, and numerous well 
executed illustrations, each in 1 vol. 12mo0; price 


Willement’s Catechism of Familiar Thi 


priocipal Natural Phenomena ; for the use of Schools 
full revised by an American Teacher. 


My Litthe Geography; for Primary Schools and 
for Beginners; with numerous illustations; edited 


of the Lancasterian School, New Haven, Coonecti- 


X Copies farnished to Teachers ‘or examination, 
| and a liberal dis¢ou 


LINDSAY & BLAKISTON 

Booksellers and 

25 South Sixth street, above Chestnut, Philadefphi 
jaly 29—3t de 


now ready, Russell’s History of the 
; 1 vol. 12mo; brought up to the Ad- 
Russell’s History 


ing t, Judea, and Carthage; ar- 


their 
the Events which led to their Dis- 
a short explanation of some of the 


by Emily Elizabeth Willement ; care- 


Tathill; from J. E. Lovell, Principal 


nt made when purchased in quan- 


MLLEGIATE INSTITUTE FOR YOUNG LA- 


LELUJAH—A New Collection of Church Ma’ Di Charies 
Ist. It will probably be the most extensive collec- 8., and Mrs. DANIEL (ate iad 
tion of Charch Music ever issued in this dia), » by well qualified 
w ye t ‘te 
any previous work, His best Sorte gives | of Baluimore, sad rtant 
to its preparation for severel yéare, de a'part of ofa ss 
which’ he ta Rerupe fer Be wwrpasced 
. Since bis re m a, 
have sented hin, not fy thom atl apartments, and beautifal 
quarters of our Own country, but aled abroad, wm for ex ’ ae ie 


inesa of the country with the advaginges 


and attractions of = handsome city residence, 


8. Guitead, J. 

H. D.. ne, D.D., Hons. William 
George Krebs and John Purviance, Thomae Swann, 
Richerd 8. Stecart, 


Btowart, Beary 
Turnbull, Req., W. W, Spence Bes’ 
mon, Esq. m, Henderson, 
U. M., Hon. E. Whittlefey. Fort Washington, 
Md.—Major J. B. Scots, A. Cherieston, 3. 
C.—Col, James Legaré. , 29—4m 


cen obtain board in respectable families at from 
particulars 


W. H. WOODS, Principa?, 
july Eastoa, Penney! vanie. 


SCHOOL, PRINCETON, NEW JER- 
SEY.—The next Session of thie Institution 
will commence on Wednesday, May 3d. Boys are 
College, or for a business life. 
250 per annem. Modern la 
extra. The French native 
of France, whe resides in house, devotes 
his whele time to the School. 
For circalars or further information, address — 
Rev. THOMAS W. CATTELL, Principals. 


Rev, WM. C, CATTELL, 
mar 4—ly® 


VATE INSTRUCTION.—A gradeate of Yale 

. College offera to teach the lish branches, 

and the preparatory studies.of a collegiate course. 

For an interview, please address 
6, Philadelphia. 


through the post offic 
july 22—4¢* 


aft Be te will commence 

on Monday the ty) tember t. Rooms 
341 Market street, Philadel ia. 
june 24—«f L. AN, Principal. 


SFREET FEMALE SEMINARY, 
525 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 
MARY L. BONNEY, Associate, 
HARRIET A. DILLAYE,§ Principals. 
The next Academic year of this Institution will 
commence September 1, 1854. 
References-—Rev, H. A. Boardman, D. D,, Beer 
Charles Wadsworth, Rev. David Malin, Mr. Paul T. 
Jones, Philadelphia; Mrs. Emma Willard, Mre. 
John H. Willard, Troy, New York; en’ W, 
Taylor, LL. D., Hamilton, New York; Rev. A. D, 
Gillette, Rev. R. Babcock, New York; Rev. R. 
Fuller, D. D., Baltimore, Maryland; T. Fuller, 
M. D., Hon, R. W. Barnwell, Beaufort, South Care- 
lina; Howard Malcolm, I. D., Lewis urgh, Penn- 
sylvania; Rev. G. Kempton, New Bruaswick, New 
Jersey; Rev. T. Rambaut, Savannch, 
Rev. E. Lathrop, New York City; Benjamin Day- 
ton, 


-» St. Louis, Missouri; Hon. D. A. Turner 


| R. A. Exell, -» Warrenton, North Caroliva 
George Douglass, -» Louisville, Kentucky; Al- 


bert G. Waterman, -» Philadelphia; John B. 


Semple, -» Pitteb Pennesylvani 


CLASSICAL, AND MATHEMATI- 
CAL 8CHOOL.—William R. McAdam, A.M., 
will commence on the 4th of September, an English, 
Classical, and Mathematical olin Philadelphia. 
The location will be given in a future advertise- 
ment. Numerous testimonials may be seen at his 
residence, No. 12 City Row, and circulars may be 
obtained at the office of the Prasbyterian, No. 144 
Chestnut street, Philadelphia. july 8—tf 


ERKELEY SPRINGS.—This watering place is 
situated in the town of Bath, Morgan county, 
Virginia, two and a half miles from Sir ua, 
a point on the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, onehun- 
dred and twenty-nine miles west of Baltimore, and 
forty-nine miles east of Cumberland, Maryland, It 
is easy of access to the great West, as well as to 
our grest Atlantic cities; with Hotel accommoda- 
tion inferior to nore in the country, and bathing un- 
surpassed. JOHN STROTH 
june 10—13t 


OR SALE OR RENT.—The grou buildi 

furniture, &c., A Fa 
Seminary, situate in the vil “ge of Jacksonrille, 
Centre county, Pennsylvania, formerly under the 
care of the Rev. Samuel M. Cooper. The premi 
comprise three acres of ground, two acres of which 
are high cultivated and improved ; two frame baild- 
ings, each forty-five feet equare and two stories 
high; one other two atory frame building, twen 
by thirty feet; together with several other ou 
buildings. The improvements are n new, wi 
constructed, and a iately fividhed, The Ia- 
stitution, whilst under the 


high reputation. Por farther calare j of 
the editor of Benker Phiedal- 
phia, or SAMUEL LINN, .; 

aug 5—4t Bellefonte, Pennsylvania. 


ANTED.—An Assistant Teacher is wanted in 
the Lafayette Classical Academy. The ap- 

licant must be a good English and Classical seho- 
ar, able to teach vocal music, and a member of the 
Presbyterian Church. One who, with the above 
ualifcations, can teach instrumental masic, pre- 
Address, stating references, &e. 
W.H. WOODS, Easton, Pennsylyapia, 

july 8—6t 


COLLEGE, DUBUQUE, IOWA. 

—The Fall term in this Institution will commence 

on the second Monday in September, 1864. The 

Faculty of the Institution consists of the following 

persons: 

Rev. Joshua Phelps, President. 

Rev. A. H. Kerr, Professor of Languages, 

Rev. Jerome Allen, Professor of Mathematics and 
Chemistry. 

Dr. C. C. Parry, Professor of Natural History and 

C. W. F. Wullwebber, Instructor in German, and 
Assistant Professor in the Ancient Languages. 


The Institution is supplied with a good Library 
and Philosophical Apparatas, and will afford ever 
facility to enable the student to obtain a thorou 
education. For further particulars address 
President, or either of the Professors, Dubuque, 
Iowa. aug 


ANCASTER YOUNG LADIES’ INSTITUTE. 
—This Seminary will commence its second 
year on the 24th of August next, and will be con- 
tinued without any vacation untii the 30th March 
of next year. Thorough instruction is given in a)l 
the branches of a useful and ornamenta! education. 
Terms—For board, tuition, fuel, and light, duri 
the first quarter, $30; or, until the of Marc 
next, $95. Early application is desirable. Fér 
further particulars, address 
ILLIAM E. LOCKE, Principal, 
aug 5—3t* Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 


OUNG LADIES’ SEMINARY.—Miss Spaulding 
informs her friends and the public, that her 
School for Young Ladies, Elizabethtown, New Jer- 
sey, will re-open on Monday, September 1 ith, 
Eaus—For a thorough course of instruction in 
English, board, washing, &c., $250. Music, French, 
Drawing, &c., at the usual extra . ‘Teachers 
of long experience and acknowledged merit: ip the 
above departments, are employed. aug 5—6t 


COLLEGE.—The collegiate year 

of this Institution will commence on Wedp 
day, August 30th. Applicants for admission are 
particularly requested to present themselves for ex- 
amination on Tuesday, August 29th. This Instite- 
tion now embraces two complete courses, the 
Classical and the Scientific, which the student may 
take in full or in part. Particular attention is given 
to agricultural science, and to the analysis of soils ; 
also to engineering and practical surveying. - 

The winter term of the Academical Department 
will commence op Wednesday, October 25th, This 
Department, now under the care of J. W. Weston, 
A. M., offers every facility for thorough study, and 

for the comforts of a 
or further particulars see yen ee 
DANIEL KIRKWOOD, President. 


aug 5—4t 


THE PRESBYTERIAN 


IS PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY AT 


NO. 144 Chestnut Street, above Sixth, | Phi- 
ladeiphia, and No. 985 Breadway, New 
York, by 

WILLIAM 8 MARTIEN & CO. 

|  TERMS.—Three Dollars per annum, payable in 

six months, or Two Dollars and Fifty Cents if peid 
in advance. A liberal discount to Agents who may 

No subscription received for a less term than one 
year. ‘All Subscribers, who do not give express 

notice to the contrary, will be considered es wishing 

- to continue their subscription, and their paper will 

be sent to them accordingly. No paper discontinued 

until all arrearages are pai., .xcept at the discretion 

of the Proprietors. | 
Rates of Advertising. —For 15 lines, first inser- 

tion, 75 cents; each repetition of do..50 cents. Por 

8 lines or less, first insertion, 50 cents; ¢ach repeti- 

tion of do. 38 cents. Payments for advertisements 

to be made in advance. i aid? 

TERMS TO CLUBs,_. 


who may act as agent. 


With an additional copy to the 


i | Sixteen. copies to one address, for one year, $30.00 


With an additional copy ito the agent. art 


Troenty-fine copies to. one addregs, for une. 


With an additional copy to the agent. 
wee The money must bo tant th sdvance, 
hen the amount is latge, draft should be pro- 
CO. 


oes anc | - The hai ‘doped! im: the Mr, Peabody 
q mala ‘thi Of swords’ | Golumbus Times spécumen orange | 
of Mind’ on Disease | | ia most delightfully flavoured. 
| of this ink with which the kind so species of water- 
Or melon is a native of China. 
forvisar® of from a good breed. We the Devons 
F —bright bay red, The Durhams are roan, 
who attended our blane-manges for —Lyon ay- LA CLASSICAL | The 
ight | long stairs, and Rassian Serfs. The Principal can take some twelve boarders ia 
AVS mach | @mily. Those — to place their sons in 
No!”... exam mis Satisfy him | moasic | ™mily will have to make earl tion. Others 
| tat ‘Chere no dap ge’. An English officer, serving in the Baltic, 
gave writes as follows of the Russian peasantry; t 
tal Yo tes: We took some prisoners, a short time since, 
Oreps in: Europe, in.a boat that had been caught breaking the 
Z ~ ‘relative, te the apd.abusdant crops, is 
| $300 000, Chee 
| france wilk 
| 
| 
| 
—S CHILDREN AND THE FLOWERS. 
_— Flowers, sweet and lowly flowers, 
Gems of earth so bright and gay, 
| 
— 
Cumpulsory Education in England. 
good school, is the i 
country, of compulsory educa- — 
ticm, combined ‘with mdustrial employ- 
ment of the ‘childreh, that brings in wages 
to their parents ; and it does not appear to 
me to have received the attention it deserves 
| 
lateresting Discoveries at Naples. 
| 
| 
ag 
assist at an excavation in Pompeii 
with asmuch stoic placidity asif the workmen eet ene : 
were potatoes, instead of art- 
obj 00. yeara old....The finding of a 
| 
| 
bath “with its en- 
trances, | 
pate, who painted | 
Five copies to one address, for ene year, $10,00 | 
| cut. Ten copies to one address, for one year, . ($20.00 i 
| A new Modern French Reader for Schools; Mo- _ go q 
' ‘ | saique Francais; ou Choix de Sujets, Anecdotiques | 
| fi Historiqaes, Litteraires et tifiquen ; Par 
, | Philadelphia; 1 vol. 12mo; price 75 cents. | . 
and wpPpearance ZEsop’s Fables in French; with a French aod 
© | | | English Dictionary of the terms used therein ! vol. 
| 
pe. 
4 


